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German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 






are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 


rY7T Wvs DEUTSCHE ZENTR4LE 
L>Z- I B B FUR TOURISMUS EV 
Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 


1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 A Frisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 


Routes to tour in Germany 

The Green Coast Route 
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Shultz and Gromyko key 
to Stockholm talks 

the speeches might just as well have 
V-Vv been made at home and ihailed to the 
D ER'TAwmW : 5 mass met *' a because they were intended 
' i;f, • -V VT'* as mere propaganda. 

. - * '■«■* ; •» .y.* •• •• • : - iJ * •* <•-. * There was much talk of peace but eve- 
Thfl flags of 35 nations will.be run up r y°ne meant something different: peace 
1 on the square in from of the old Par- 011 bis terms. 


1 on the square in from of the old Pnr- 
tmeni building in Stockholm this 
Donth when the largest conference 
.Sseden has ever held is opened. 

All European countries except Albn- 
sa will be there. So will the United Sla- 
n and Canada. They will all be think- 
hg about how the threat of war can be 
rated. 

American Secretary of State Shultz 
ud Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
>31 meet for the first time since the 
takdown of the Geneva missile talks 
«dlhe Vienna troop-cut talks. 

Cat! hopes of peace be fulfilled? The 
will depend to no smnll extent 
Mthe outcome of the meeting between 
kUS Secretary of Slate and the Soviet 
foreign Minister. 

. Ihe Soviet Union has called on Niito 
breach agreement on a non-aggrossion 
«l with the Warsuw Pact at the Stock- 
conference. 

i TJj e United States, Moscow suggests, 
undertake, as the Soviet Union 
gWMv* dono, not to be the first to 
K nuclear weapons in u war. 

^Anything else, Mr Gromyko said in 
“WOW, would be hypocrisy. 

JMQO delegates from East and West 
three years in which to pave the 
next Helsinki review confe- 
■» ft Vienna at the end of 1 986. 
^Stockholm conference will cost 
Mated 285 million Swedish kro- 
.wward which Sweden will contribu- 
tor cent. ' 

^ ure includes the cost of securi- 
^-ents, which are being shared 

Mi Sweden as the host country and 
y ° VIC1 Union as a major participant 
/rom differing motives, 
j^'AVrestimating the conference’s 

1135 made the point because 
JSfiterence is intended solely Tor the 
creating confidence, how- 
ij.v 'maybe interpreted and evalua- 

JJf. Union has noted that 
ip ■ 9* cannot stand substitute for 
t&S 1- Vienna taJks. 
tk.ij ,, al “ ^ arms limitation are to 
ff' l en they will mainly be bilate- 
r*«t lh , Ween the superpowers and 
r ' D8t * OD conference, table in 
capital. . 

sessions in Stock- 
iijt be a repetition of the 

Itlpfc 1 'cbnfertnce where heads of 
^ delivered speeches for do- 
^wnsumprtiqn. ...... 

feiS!?^ l beir speeches were pressed 
who said at the time that 


the speeches might just as well have 
been made at home and mailed to the 
mass media because they were intended 
as mere propaganda. 

There was much talk of peace but eve- 
ryone meant something different: peace 
oil his terms. 

At Helsinki the Soviet Union signed a 
document guaranteeing specific human 
rights that led to civil rights groups 
being set up all over the USSR lo moni- 
tor the Soviet performance on its Hel- 
sinki commitments. 

Nearly all Soviet civil rights campai- 
gners have since been arrested or ban- 
ned in some way. 

Nobel peace laureute Andrei Sakha- 
rov has been banned to Gorki. Nobel 
peace laureate Lech Walesa is treated 
like a leper by the Polish authorities. 

In mass trials in the Baltic republics 
leading civil rights compaigners, espe- 
cially Estonians, have just been given 
long prison sentences. 

With reference to Sakharov the 
Stockholm committee for solidarity with 
Eastern Europe has noted that “only 
Nazi Germany dared to give a Nobel 
peace laurnle (Curl von Ossiel/ky) the 
same treatment as the Soviet Union gave 
Sakharov.” 

That is not lo say thill Helsinki was 
not worth the price. Behind the scenes 
extremely important confidential talks 
were held, by President Ford and Mr 
Brezhnev, by Erich Honeckcr and Hel- 
mut Schmidt. 

It was the first lime the two German 
leaders had ever met. They embarked at 
long last on a sensible dialogue between 
the two German states after years Of re- 
ciprocal tirades. 

In talks one nighl between Helmut 
Schmidt and the Polish leader of the 
period, Edward Gierek, the groundwork 
was laid for reconciliation between West 
Germany find Poland. 

Sweden as the host of. the Stockholm 
confidence-building conference hopes 
that after disappointing review confe- 
rence ill Belgrade (I977;7 9) and Madrid 
(1981-83) the |975 spirit of Helsinki will 
return. 

For at least five years it made people 
feel the Cold War was over and a long 
period of peace was to follow. , 

This euphoria was not generated in 
the public sessions of the first European 
security conference in the Finnish capi- 
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tal; it was the result of confidential talks 
in the wings, as it were. 

Swedish Foreign Minister Lennart 
Bodslrtim has expressed his country's 
hopes of the conference as follows: 

“Any new treaty must incorporate 
much stricter criteria than the 1975 Hel- 
sinki accords or the 1979 Belgrade or 
1983 Madrid documents. 

"If wc arrive at decisions in Stock- 
holm that create fresh confidence and 
security, they must he politically binding 
on all countries, mililurily significant 
and fully controllable.” 

“That is sure to mean lough and pro- 
tracted negotiations. Success will only 
be possible if the superpowers are inte- 
rested in success, in reducing tension 
between them Hnd in more security in 
Europe.” 

He suid it was not up to a neutral 
country such as Sweden lo intervene in 
the way pact mcmber-cquntries in East 
and West set about solving their security 
policy problems. 

But Sweden was interested iri .a 
balance of strength being struck between 
East and West, and preferably at the 
lowest possible level, without nuclear 
weapons. 

Sweden was opposed io the deploy- 
ment of new medium-range Nato missi- 
les in Western Europe, but it also called 
on the Soviet Union to substantially re- 
duce in number its existing missile 
potential and to reduce the size of its 
conventional forces too. 1 

The superpowers must resume talks in 
Geneva. Sweden, like the UN, advoca- 
ted merging the separate talks on inter- 
continental and medium-range missiles. 

In this context Mr Bodslrfim reitera- 
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ted the 1983 Swedish proposal for a nu- 
clear-free corridor through central Eu- 
rope from Lflbeck and along the intra- 
German border to the Austrian frontier. 

A demilitarised belt of this kind 
would be the first step in creating grea- 
ter confidence between East and West 
und reducing the risk of hostilities oc- 
curring at nil. 

The reactions to Sweden's corridor 
proposal in East and West had been en- 
couraging, he suid. 

Sweden continued to be extremely 
keen on the establishment of a nuclear- 
free zone in Scandinuvia, especially us 
there were no nuclear weapons bused 
there. 

But it was of crucial importance that 
the zone was not just proclaimed but 
also respected by the nuclear powers. It 
could only be set up once such commit- 
ments were undertaken. 

With this aim in view Sweden, as the 
conference host would try to ensure that 
binding assurances were negotiated on 
which the Vienna CSCE conference 
could base further progress at the end of 
1986. 

. The present stale of world affairs 
might look gloomy, but in the post-war 
period there had been times when the 
great powers were eyeball to eyeball as 
in the Berlin blockade in 1948 or when 
tanks faced each other in Berlin in 1969. 

In the early 1970s Willy Brandt’s Ost- 
politik had succeeded in ending this ten- 
sion, thereby making possible the first 
Helsinki conference in 1975. 

No-one wanted to cancel or waive the 
treaty situation in Germany. 

America and China wpre eyeball to 
eyeball in Korea. The 1962 Cuban crisis 
looked threatening to the world at large. 
In other words, there was no reason for 
resignation or despair today or to let 
matters take their course. 

Everyone w«|s. profoundly convinced 
that disarmament, was possible and 
peace could be preserved,. Mr Bodstrflm 
told the Foreign Affairs Institute in 
Stockholm. 

On a visit to Hiroshima last autumn 
he said there was no alternative to keep- 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Bonn’s scope for action not totally 
limited by the uncontrollable 


C ontinuity in foreign policy has been 
broken, say the Opposition Social 
Democrats. They blame this on weak 
leadership by the Chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl. 

Whether their allocation of blame is 
right or wrong, the fact is that the stead- 
iness of Bonn's foreign policy is in 
doubt. And so is its capacity to influence 
world politics. 

The gap between ideas and action is 
growing. One reason is that there are 
factors beyond anyone's control. But 
that is not the whole reason. Bonn does 
have itself to blame to some extent. 

Bonn is not responsible for world 
political changes. It cannot influence the 
Reagan Administration's autocratic 
economic and military course. 

And no one can fathom, by Western 
standards anyhow, the thought proces- 
ses of the Kremlin, which don't even do 
much good for the USSR itself. 

Likewise, Bonn cannot be blamed for 
the world-wide economic crisis. The 
consequences of the crisis are making it 
more difficult for the EEC countries to 
agree on urgent problems. 

And this is where Bonn could do 
more. It cannot just stand around idly 
because a lot of factors beyond its con- 
trols are happening. Safeguarding both 
German and European interests means 
that all possible ways of exerting in- 
fluence must be tried. 

But Bonn has not being doing all that 
• it could have, ft has been concentrating 
too nfuch on the issue of missiles de- 
ployment and its effect on domestic af- 
fairs. 

This has, in turn, has affected its fo- 
reign policy performance. It must act to 
correct this. 

Bonn’s foreign - policy is governed by 
an intricate system Of conditions. This is 
a weakness. But it could be a strength ir 
it thought more clearly and worked out 

a clear-cut policy plan. 

Such a plan must be firmly rooted in 
the Western alliance. It should consider 
all Bonn’s' international partners. This 
would lead to a politically efficient plan 
and a credible one, too. 

Balance and reconciliation must be 
the aim of th,e pjan. Thai is the only way 
the Fe defat Republic can take an active 
part in safeguarding its interests. 5 

And when the talk is of balance, the 
main balancing point must be with 
Washington and Paris; just as Ad&rtauer 
saW'lf. '■'••••. 

Inbalances within this triangle have 
always led Iq setbacks* .with correspon- 
ding effects ;pn domestic, affairs. The 


Continued Irom page 1 ■ 
ing lines, of communication open. - Was 
this, he asked in the Japanese city, the 
future of mankind? 

"As long as pedple afe still talking," 
he said with an eye on the Stockholm 
co nferenfcd, "there will at least be no 
shooting.” ■' ' ■ 

"Disarmament," his predecessor as 
Swedish Foreign Minister, Qla UHsten, 
once said, "is only possible when there 
is at least a fojriimdm of confidence 
between ihe superpowers." 1 
The Stockholm conference tyill show 
whether this minimum exists, ; :- 

QOnter GrafTenberger 
,fD«fr Tages Spiegel, 8 January 1984) 
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toppling of the late Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard is still the best example. 

Germany's policy became more close- 
ly tied to the US when Ronald Reagan 
became president. The consequences are 
plainly visible: Bonn's influence has 
waned almost everywhere. 

It is verbally quite convincing in clai- 
ming that there is no break in foreign 
policy continuity. But its action has been 
restricted to Deutschlandpolitik, Euro- 
pean policy and Europe’s East-West 
policy — almost as in the early years of 
thd republic. 

Apart from the CSCE process and the 
coming Stockhold disarmament talks, 
Bonn’s foreign policy has largely been 
limited to damage control. 

The rest has been impotent waiting: in 


North-South policies, the dangerous 
Middle East situation, the Namibia is- 
sue, the UN and — not least — the safe- 
guarding of interests in Asia. To make 
matters worse, there is the competitive- 
ness of export industry is declining. 

In this situation, the partnership with 
France must not be limited to solemn 
declarations. It must be active. 

The French EEC presidency from the 
beginning of the yedr provides a fine 
opportunity. 

Acting together, Paris and Bonn are a 
force to be reckoned with both in Euro- 
pe and internationally. 

This is a key for the effective promo- 
tion of the interests of both. They inclu- 
de, above all, getting the European uni- 
fication process going again in a manner 
that would rally support and coopera- 
tion from the smaller member states. 
This has repeatedly helped overcome 
Europe's inertia ift the past. 

No European country can stand alone 


internationally. Britain's attempu 
make use of the European p£ 
Cooperation (EPC) in world politics! 
a failure. 

The loss of European dynamism^ 
Britain joined the Community has c 
creasingly detracted from the EEC* 
ternsUional weight. 

If Bonn and Paris cannot malm, 
rest of the Community realise the ins- 
tance of unity, they would have • 
choice but to proceed alone or withth 
se who are still prepared to go along 

In this — possibly unavoidable 
two-stage process Bonn would be 
with the difficult task of ensuringihj 
the slower partners don't become 
coupled. 

The cabinet has so Tar railed tog. 
this aspect careful consideration u 
hammer out a uniform policy. 

If the European foundationer! 
consolidated, it should also be pwi! 
to promote European interests in it 
tions with the USA, in East- West), 
cies, in North-South relations and iot{ 
development of the world economy. 

Only quick and consisted action 
that direction can ensure the condnJ 
of Germany’s foreign policy — acq 
nuity that could otherwise easily bef 
feited. 

Wolf J fc 

(Gcneral-Anzelger, 5 Januiijt-l 


Lebanon offers Reagan only 
a Hobson’s choice 

: .‘5£ ; V • .• • : v * •*' 

SUddciitscii«2feii ung 

vt;: j-'l. v'v v.'/J. •*■■.'1.. ‘ u ' . 


A board the USS Guam, criiising at a 
safe distance off the. Lebanese 
shore, comedian bob Hope and half n 
dozen other entertainers tried to intro- 
duce the spirit of White Christmas and 
boost the morale or the American 
peacekeeping force in Lebanon. 

. . But the theme of the show, "Thanks 
for the Memories," spread a mood of 
black, humour among, the marines, 
whose Beirut memories were anything 
but fond. • 

- But Hope spectacularly changed the 
mood when he explained that "Beirut" 
was an Arabic word meaning "let’s beat 
it.” ■ •• 

The question as to whether the US 
marines and the French, Italian and, Bri- 
tish troops that make up the multirmtio- 
. nal peace force should stay in Beirut or 
"beat it" has become timely. 

Italy and France have already answe- 
red it. • :•••.-• 

The Ron}e government has deci- 
ded to pull out half of its 2,100 men be- 
cause, as President Sandro Pertini puts 
it, "the Americans ate ili Beirut to de- 
fend Israel, not peace," 

■ France has announced that it will 
withdraw 500 of its 1,750 men by the 
end of January. ........ 

US Defehce Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger has already come to realise that 
the Europeans ate not prepared to back 
Washington’s ill thought but Lebanon 
policy, 

Only a few days before Christmas he 
announced the failure of his attempt to 
boost the Beirut peace forte with Units 
from other European states. He admit- 
ted that 15 governments that had been 
approached turned dbwh the proposal 

Pressure is rising in trance,! Britain 
and Italy to pull out of the Lebanese 
mire while the.re is still time. ' : 

In . the. United iStates, 109,’ President 


ther stay of the troops in Beirut ir 

cessory would be welcome to the At 
.... campaign as the motive lorce of 

nistration. It would permit a withdro 

without loss of face. 

But the leaders of the feuding po! 
cal and religious Lebanese factious! 
unable to reconcile their difference 
the Geneva reconciliation conferee* 

November. 


•' h-* “ t.v . .... 

Reagun is being increasingly urged to 
bring the boys home. 

But Reagan is committed. In Novem- 
ber he told the nation that "as soon as 
internal stability has been restored in 
Lebanon and the withdrawal of all fo- 
reign troops becomes feasible, the mari- 
nes will be pulled out." 

But Lebanese stability prospects are 
as poor today as are the chances of an 
Israeli and Syrian pullout, 

In September, a reluctant US Con- 
gress authorised the stationing of Ame- 
rican troops in; Beirut for 18 months — 
until April 1985. 

Thus Reagan is now faced with an 
almost insoluble dilemma: if he' with- 
draws prematurely He will lose face and 
jeopardise the credibility of- American 
commitments, if he leaves them in Beirut 
he will lose more men. . ■ 

The positions of. tfye peacekeeping 
force in Beirut tire militarily untenable. 
The marines in Beirut are surrounded by 
enemy artillery ' and rocket 'emplace- 
ments of the Shiite' arid Dtuze militia 
backed by Syria. • • - " r . • • - • 

The.hfefivy guns Of the Sixth US' Fleet 
tliat occasionally shell (he mountain 
emplacements of the" enemy are as inef- 
fectual as-|8hooting at sparrows with 
heavy artillery. 

There is no .Cffective defence against 
the suicide commandos of religious fa- 
natics, and nobody doubts that they will 
repeat their attacks as long' as the mari- 
nes stay in Beirut. 

Washington now also seems to realise 
that the position of the peace .force has 
become untenable, A realistic Lebanese 
peace settlement that would pipke a /ur- 


agree to continue the talks. As aie 
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More optimism 
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economy 
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E conomic recovery seems to be a rea- 
lity. 

All leading economic research institu- 
tes agree that the process will gain mo- 
oentum during the year. 

Just after the election last March 
Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
lambsdorff faced largely sceptical busi- 
otssmenat the 1983 Hanover Fair with 
his talk of what was a barely perceptible 
uil wind. 

Now even dyed-in-the-wool sceptics 
in commerce, trades and industry feel 
more is in evidence than a slight current 
of air. 

After two years of tough recession the 
economy has regained an even keel. Ge- 
ocral reservations have given way to in- 
creasing confidence. 

The Bonn coalition parties, who sold 
themselves in last year’s general election 

recove- 

iy, are convinced they can deliver on 
■heir most important campaign promise. 
But, the truth is that the applause for 
■he Bonn champions of economic reco- 
very remains subdued. Economists and 
business interests are not alone in failing 
toree signs of sustained, self-supporting 
recovery. 


Not only did they not arrive 
uccommodalion, but they could note* hie general public muy lake h conll- 


* nl v iew at present, but it only applies 


till Lhut remains is to accept the dew , *J e ne *l lew months. Even Count 


UmbsdorfT, gratified though he is sees 
wous risks ahead. 


division of the country. . 

Israel has made it quite clear dull , _ . ..... 

the lime being, It dora not intendtil ‘ h?ve declined but 

hack to the Awali River. And ft ?„ h cl T r0 “". d 

rlans show no sign of being prepad > hc F ed ?“" Rc P“ h '* c 

withdraw from the north eastern pat mduslr '“> ««'»" »'■ » '^gc 

the country before Israel has pulled* • 

... . rt r fnHavisi J- are ‘actors that provide uncer- 
The Lebanese realdy of od^ »nty. but the Minister cannot content 
Israel and Syria each occupy ow* tonselfwith mentioning them 
ofthe country. The remam.ngW Utibg recovery call, for extra moves 
Christian- Maromt? city-state «fa political nature 
with a harbour but no hinterland- J « . . 

is also a Druze canton in the O 1 ™agement st.ll preva.ls over 

Mountain, with its own administt* management,-' says Otto 

_ , .. »” u (. von Anierongen, president of the 

In between, roaming around In* W Conference of German Cham- 
: of regional unity, there is the m of Commerce and Industry. 

nority of Lebanese Shiites whose » He also foie *u= „ .1 

land in the south is Israeli occupW ** «■* government has yet 

i ,he ii tta ,s pnnci P‘ e s of order right. Ne- 

• Though in - no way Ideal, ibis sary though budget consolidation 

• reality. To change it, Presiden e, it alone is not enough to sustain 

does'not’need marines. He need* Gnomic recovery. 

gotiatin? partner: Lebanon's big fi„ ancia , poli measure „ is an 

hour, Syna. ^ prerequisite Tor recovery but 

Sfje ©ertnanSrii 

Fri»dfiehR«in«kBVBrt»flQmbH -WSfgJL w' f dou btful whether this move will 

D-2000 Hamburo WjTbI 22 85 1 .W« : 02-W» FOVe very effective 
EdJ tor-ln- chlfll Olio Holnt Editor: ArtWiW ^ | { 

^ t ^^Prove corporate pronts but 


J IOI _ turpuraic proms dui 

, n «essarily or automatically lead to: 
jj, nvestmem. Special depreciation 
: nces surely make more sense. 
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Peace movement facing a 
crisis of identity 


goods do not exactly create confidence 
in sustained economic recovery. 

The Economic Affairs Minister rightly 
says the Bonn government was given a 
mandate to call for greater effort, harder 
work and more personal responsibility. 

Yet the Finance Minister has to admit 
that despite protestations to the contrary 
subsidies will continue to increase in 
1984, with even more cash being pum- 
ped into crisis-hit industries. 

Another issue on which members of 
the government don't see eye to eye is 
the priority Bonn says it will give to off- 
setting inflationary tax increases that be- 
set taxpayers. 

The Free Democrats say 1986 is to be 
the deadline, whereas the Finance Mi- 
nistry does not plan to reform the tax 
system until 1988 because, as state secre- 
tary HansjOrg Hafele puts it, "we (Chris- 
tian Democrats) have joined forces with 
the FDP to balance public-sector bud- 
gets.” 

Such contradictions are not designed 
to put a clear picture across to consu- 
mers and investors: a clarity that as a 
confidence-building measure would 
exert a beneficial influence on recovery. 


More needed 


Righting this slate of affairs is by no 
means all the government could do. 
What is needed is u policy to boost in- 
vestment and ease structural change. 

There must continue to be special de- 
preciation allowances on investment and 
on R & D and on developing new pro- 
ducts to the stage at which they arc rea- 
dy to be marketed. 

A policy that rcchunnels venture capi- 
tal into modern, productive sectors is 
also needed. Greater public-sector cle- 
inund in the construction sector would 
also be worth considering. 

It is time Bonn gave a clear indication 
of what it intends doing. The sooner we 
know what and when, the belter it will 
be for the investment climate and for 
consumer behaviour: in other words, for 
the stabilisation of the recovery. 

Anton Hunger 

(SluUgancr Zdiung, 3 January 1984) 


W hen elections to the European Par- 
liament are held on 17 June the 
peace movement would like to see voters 
mark two ballot papers. 

One would be for their Euro-MP, the 
other lor, or preferably against, the new 
medium-range US nuclear missiles. 

On the day of the Euro-poll the peace 
movement plans to hold a plebiscite of 
its own on missile deployment at the en- 
trance to poliing-booths. 

That is only one of the movement's 
campaign plans. They include Easter 
marches in spring and peace camps in 
summer, especially at missile bases, and 
maybe a mass roily in autumn. 

Protest moves are sure to continue, yet 
many groups agree that they alone will 
not be enough to ensure the survival of 
the peace movement. 

As Volkmar Deile of Aktion Silbne- 
zeichen , a peace movement group with 
church ties, put it: 

“A merely actionist strategy, let alone 
a strategy the sole consequence of which 
is struggle against deployment itself, is 
doomed to failure." 

The peace movement is at the cross- 
roads, having to admit that protest and 
opposition were not enough to prevent 
the deployment of Pershing 2s in West 
Germany. 

This admission fosters both resigna- 
tion and extremism, both of which are 
critical tendencies. 

But an even more cruciul point is the 
realisation that the onesidedness of a 
mere rejection of US missiles will limit 
future activity nnd its effectiveness. 

The limits were very much in evidence 
last autumn, with pro-Communist 
groups maintaining a vigil to ensure Him 
the so-called minimum consensus was 
observed as a kind of holy grail. 

This consensus is unsuitable as a 
means or covering and dealing with the 
entire problem range of the spirit, logic 
and politics of deterrence. 

It is a range that include both US and 
Soviet missiles, both nuclear and con- 
ventional armament, the connection 
between arms exports and pauperisation 


of the Third World and the link between 
the arms bill and unemployment. 

Alternative security concepts, whether 
spanning or superseding the blocs, can 
thus hardly be drawn up in an unpreju- 
diced manner. 

The organisational set-up of the peace 
movement is both a hindrance and a risk 
to comprehensive discussion of the di- 
sarmament complex. 

Party- political ties or affiliations of 
groups such as the Communists, the 
Greens and the Young Socialists will 
soon lead to trials of strength on any- 
thing that goes beyond the minimum 
consensus. 

Yet this process is under way, as can 
be seen from the dissolution of the old 
Bonn steering committee, and fragmen- 
tation cannot be ruled out when wider 
issues are raised. 

The peace movement may well re- 
form, with a change in emphasis. That is 
probably why Volkmar Deile advocates 
strengthening the "independent centre," 
comprising mainly Christian groups. 

They are committed to peace without 
direct ambitions in respect of power. 

The idea may be not to be relegated 
from the status of a majority (be it only 
an opinion poll majority) to that of a 
minority viewpoint again. 

That, or course, would heighten the 
danger of the peace issue being struck 
from the agenda once more. 

But the independent centre is proba- 
bly biting o(T more thun it can chew in 
laying claim to the peace movement. It 
could well be torn apart by infighting 
between factions. 

This might not be the case if the secu- 
rity policy views or the Social Demo- 
crats were in the longer term to hecome 
the same us those of the peace move- 
ment. 

It would then have n political partner 
capable of putting objectives into 
practice, which is what the movement 
has so fur lacked. But u grout deal of 
skin will be pmnfuliy shed before this 
stage is reached. Heinz VerJlhih 
(Kainer Siadt-Anzciger, 21 December 19831 


T here was talk of a political ice age 
occurring if the new medium-range 
US missiles were deployed in Europe. It 
was just a propaganda threat, like many 
more. 

What has actually happened looks 
different: more level-headed and prag- 
matic, especially in intra-German rela- 
tions. 

GDR Party leader Erich Honeckcr 
coined the term Schadensbegrenzung, or 
limiting the damage. 

His Foreign Minister, Oskar Fischer, 
said the two German states could exert a 
beneficial influence, especially in Eur- 
ope, by' means of good, normal rela- 
tions. 

There was also a striking appeal by 
Czech parliamentarians to Moscow to 
carry on negotiating on medium-range 
missiles in Geneva (this appeal was later 
withdrawn). 

The Rumanian leader, Mr Ceausescu, 
has been even more spectacular in his 
moves against the Soviet retaliatory mis- 
sile build-up in the East Bloc and for the 
Russians to keep on talking in Geneva. 

The political effect and, even more so, 
the influence of East Bloc peace move- 
ments such as the Jena group in the 
GDR has often been enormously overes- 
timated in the West. 


Protest : the hot 
autumn that 
never was 

But the decisive fact is that anxiety 
and the debate on world peace are - as 
widespread in the GDR, Czechoslova- 
kia,. Hungary, Poland and Rumania as 
in Western Europe. 

That means there is not just a marked 
dissatisfaction with both new American 
and new Russian missiles in East and 
West. At least psychologically, people 
on both sides are taking a more de- 
tached view of the superpowers. 

This trend is partly to the credit of the 
peace movement, which is now an inter- 
national phenomenon, although its 
home base and numerical stronghold is 
still the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Another success the peace movement 
can claim to have chalked up is Us non- 
violence. There was talk of a "hot au- 
tumn" but it failed to happen. 

Yet mass rallies were heldi especially 
on 22 October, on a scale 1 not seen in 
Germany since the war. Well over one 


million took to the streets to protest 
against missile deployment. 

Over 200,000 people formed a human 
chain 108 km (68 miles) long between 
Stuttgart and Ulm. 

The human and moral signal sounded 
by such gatherings was unmistakable 
and positive. But there could be no over- 
looking the fact that arguments tended 
to be vague. 

"For Disarmament in East and West" 
was a prayer- wheel slogan that often 
concealed more than it revealed. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
peace movement is strictly opposed to 
the deployment of American Pershing 2 
and cruise missiles, whereas barely a 
mention is made of the Soviet SS-20s 
that are already deployed. 

Fear of a nuclear inferno is combined 
with gullibility and political gusto lent 
impetus by keywords such as demilitari- 
sation, withdrawal from Nato and neu- 
tralisation of the Federal Republic. 

. Making unrestrained use of the free- 
dom of German democracy, breaking 
both the rules and the law, parts of the 
peace movement would not see this 
freedom jeopardised to any great extent 
by greater proximity to Moscow. 

. Scant attention is paid to oppression 
- Continued on page 4 
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Police questioned over cell 
blaze which killed six 


<5cn«rntrAtt$ci0Ci? 

A remarkable change in emphasis has 
occurred in official views on the 
New Year's Eve fire in a West Berlin jail 
in which six men n wailing deportation 
died in their cell. 

It first looked as though they had 
committed suicide, but the subsequent 
question was why the cell doors were 
not opened in time by the guards. 

Pour police officers are being ques- 
tioned in connection with charges of 
causing death by negligence. 

Before accusations were proved or di- 
sproved there were prompt charges by 
both Germans and foreigners that the 
Germans were showing signs of xeno- 
phobia again. 

West Berlin's Home Affairs Senator, 
Heinrich Lutnmcr, was not prepared to 
rule out human error in the antiquated 
conditions in which the men were held 
in custody. 

The situation is unclear enough as it 
is. Matters cannot be left at this. 

The six prisoners who were due to be 
deported clearly expected the guards to 
free them from the cells they had set on 
fire. 

But what was intended as a flaming 
protest again deportation for what seem 
to have been drug offences backfired 
and became a deathrap. 

The cell doors stayed shut. The arso- 
nists suffocated in the smoke from the 
mattresses they had set on fire. 

Maybe the officers on duty were 
afraid there might be a breakout at- 
tempt. Maybe the festive spirit made 
them lax in performing their guurd duti- 
es. 

The CID and the parliamentary com- 
mission of inquiry must come up with 
answers to these and other questions wi- 
thout delay. 

At times West Berlin has been inunda- 
ted with applicants for asylum. It is now 
trying lo keep their numbers down to a 
reasonable relationship to intake eupaci- 
ty. 


For what are arguably reasons of ur- 
ban survival a clearer distinction is 
drawn in Berlin than in West Germany 
between genuine and bogus asylum ap- 
plicants. 

Their tales of woe are no longer belie- 
ved unquestioningly, especially when 
applicants are in any way connection 
with the narcotics scene. 

The restrictive policy on alliens has 
encountered criticism both in Berlin and 
elsewhere. 

The Social Democrats and Alternati- 
ves, as the Opposition in the city coun- 
cil, depict individual takes of tribulation 
us u sad balance-sheet for which the ru- 
ling Christian Democrats are said to be 
to blame. 

A particularly controversial point is 
whether leaving a poverty-stricken coun- 
try might not justify n right to stay by 
the Leans of Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn 
constitution. 

Suspicions of culpable homicide due 
to negligence such as have arisen in 
connection with the New Year's Eve fire 
have fuelled the flames of debate on 
German practice in dealing with asylum 
applicants. 

They last came to a head when C. 
Kemal Alum, a 23-year-old under-trial 
facing deportation to Turkey, jumped to 
his death from a sixth-floor court win- 
dow in Berlin. 

Only a few months ago a report to the 
UN High Commissioner on Refugees 
compared conditions in German camps 
for asylum applicants with Hitler’s con- 
centration camps. 

Accusations of German xenophobia 
are back on the international agenda. 

An Alternative Berlin councillor desc- 
ribed the primitive cells where deportees 
are kept in custody as a cage full of ex- 
plosive sentiment. 

Feelings would certainly be explosive 
when 20 people were kept cooped up in 
a cell of this kind for months on end. 

This is a state of affairs that needs set- 
ting right with as little red tape as possi- 
ble, especially as it paints an unnecessa- 
rily gloomy picture of German readiness 
to welcome foreigners keen to live and 
work in safety. Hermann Eich 

( Genera I -Anzeiger Bonn, 4 January 1984 \ 


Continued from page 3 

in Eastern Europe by the Kremlin. 
There is less mention than there used to 
be of the value of freedom. ■ 

Such patterns of thought and beha- 
viour extend wel) into the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, which at a special con- 
ference in Bonn in November opposed 
by an overwhelming majority the de- 
ployment of new US missiles. 

Ex-Chancellor Helmut Schmidt is one 
of the few Social Democrats who did 
not abruptly and demonstratively turn 
his back on the party’s previous security 
policy. 

i At Us Bonn conference and in the 
Bundestag. debate on 21 and 22 Novem- 
ber the SPD reaffirmed its commitment 
to the Bundeswehr, the Atlantic alliance, 
partnership with the United Slates and 
the existing social set-up in the Federal 
Republic. 

'• Bui the party’s -’'yes but” was. merely 
lip service, ; On . missile modernisation, 
the current practice I issue, the . Social 
Democrats \vjLthheld seryiye to the pact 






Waiting lor doors to open. 
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Deportation the last resort, 
explains Berlin senator 


I n 1982 there were 756 deportees from 
Berlin. Last year roughly 1,500 forei- 
gners were deported from the city. A 
third were asylum applicants who had 
been turned down and refused to leave. 

Deportation, says Christian Democrat 
Heinrich Lummer, West Berlin's Home 
Affairs Senator, is the last resort. 

Provisions are laid down in Paragraph 
13 of the Aliens Act. In Berlin three 
main categories are liable to be deport- 
ed. 

• Asylum applicants whose applica- 
tions have been finally rejected and who 
refuse to leave the Federal Republic vo- 
luntarily are deported. They account for 
about one deportation order in three. 

• Foreign nationals found to have for- 
ged or invalid papers or none at ail 
stand to be deported, They mainly land 
at SchOnefeld airport, East Berlin. 

From there they find their way into 
the West via Friedrichstrasse station in 
East Berlin, being put on a west-bound 
train. 

This category accounts for over half 
the foreign nationals held in custody in 
West Berlin awaiting deportation. 

• Criminal offenders are also served 
deportation orders. They have usually 
served jail sentences for drug offences 
and are then deponed or kept in custody 


pending the outcome of asylum prow* 
dings. 

Last yeur 10 per cent of depoiw 
were in this category. Foreigners tot 
long made up between 40 and 50 pe 
cent of drug offenders in the city. 

One in three is an Arab, one in fouri 
Pakistani and one in five a Turk. 


former Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, now 
, K nior editorial member of the weekly 

^ssaper. Oh Zelt ' here revca,s son,c of 
Jfjldeas about life and politics. 

i nxietyia general, fear in particular, 
A.and an inclination toward pessi- 
mism, melancholy. Weltschnicrz. Lebens- 
ofsi and depression have since the 
nealion of mankind been as much a 
Hit of our make-up as fundamental 
tope, the inclination toward optimism, 
Miefin progress, euphoria and trust in 
God. 

Many of us find it hard to strike n 
, loanee. Some are unable for much of 
their lives to keep their worries in check. 
I Next to no-one is never troubled by 
axiely, as every doctor, every clergy- 
tun and any experienced person well 
litows. 

The doctor, the clergyman and the 
priner usually find it hard, and at times 
> fail completely in their bid, to help 
others to overcome their anxiety. Yet all 
: of us need this help time and again. 

\ Heracles and Siegfried, heroes of the 
! Greek and Germanic mythical worlds, 
j acre portrayed to me as a youth as 

• tough they were never afraid. 1 never 
\ ftlt particularly attracted to them. 

U was Marcus Aurelius, u late Roman 

• and entirely different figure, who gave 
\ me most strength to handle my worries 

in the Nazi era and during the war. 

He knew that the success and outco- 
me of his endeavours lay in God’s hand, 
but he also realised it was still his duty 



Hot autumn 

to which in principle they were commit- 
ted. 

Besides, it was unclear how the SPD 
in Geneva aimed now or in future to 
come by success in negotiation when as 
a . result of its unconditional renuncia- 
tion of missile deployment it no longer 
had anything to offer, 

Willy Brandt has united the party be- 
hind him. Shadow Chancellor Hans-Jo- 
chen Vogel, SPD leader in the Bundes- 
tag, is in his shadow. 

By dint of a party-political and psy- 
chological tour de force that cost a great 
deal of energy the Bonn coalition par- 
ties, the CDU/CSU and FDP, have 
upheld the missile deployment decision 
and embarked art the stationing of Per- 
shing 2s in the Federal Republic. 

They have testified to political firm- 
ness and cohsistency. They have spared 
Western Europe and the Atlantic 
alliance an enormous political shake-up. 


This shake-up would inevitable have 
occurred if Western missile modernisa- 
tion had no longer been feasible after 
the breakdown of the Geneva missile 
talks on account of pressure from the 
peace movement and of Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

As it is, the Soviet Union has failed to 
achieve its aim of monopolising me- 
dium-range nuclear missiles in Europe. 
It will also no longer be able to exert 
political pressure be means of these mis- 
siles. 

The Geneva talks on strategic arms 
reduction (Start) and intermediate nu- 
clear forces (INF) were thereupon inter- 
rupted by Moscow — as expected. 

They are expected to be resumed in 
the New Year, maybe under another 
guise; A political Ice age in East- West 
ties has so far failed to occur and seems 
unlikely to do so. : • 

This is surely a promising sign that 
the superpowers Will eventually come to 
terms on arms limitation after all- 

1 • JOrgen Offenbach 

(Sttiligartcr Nactirichlen, 31 December 1983) 


The quarters where they are kept ut- (olive by the ethical precepts he hud re- 
der lock and key are in Steglitz, and to cognised and acknowledged, 
jail registers eonsla.il comings is n m ,| w „ yi rell j, W1|h dcsir . lhle l(1 

goings. . his equanimity and sense of 

There arc five cell blocks dei gn k) , Ljving . R an o| . . inxie(y as wc 

about 70 inmates. They usually do, how are we to come by help, exam- 
only a few days awaiting the fligniban pfo, l0 f 0 , loWi imperturbability and 
home at the Senate's expense. Willfulness to principles? 

than six wei^in poficecustody. lS Somcone who has never experienced 
the limit beyond which they should* help people who are 

Legally there is no connection V> .i 

ween asylum applications and the p* / J ’ Parents had something to hide 
missibility of deportation orders, a sUJ ; « regime, mid as a result so did 1. 
of affairs that has created confusion# , ™ been found out it would have 
dissatisfaction in Berlin and elsewheft “n dangerous. 

• A review of the Aliens Act has W < laden fell fear during the war; in the 
ordered by the Bonn Justice Minisli) fit, in the East and in the air-raid 
connection with the suicide of a Tun 3 wlicrs back home, 
asylum applicant in August 1983. '■ fowl afraid as Chancellor during the 
It could lead to a solution o r, iWuclion of Hanns-Martin Schlcyer 
blem that has created difficulties injx| the hijacking of H Lufthansa airliner 
lin for the past two years. j vf of holidaymakers. 

A Berlin administrative > court h» worried about the lives of others 
ted deportation order applications® i * , . . Sl , mr , hinp 


sped of convicted drug offenders^ 
had appealed against deportation. ;i! 

“The inner security of Berlin is. 
jeapardised by narcotics dealers, J 
court ruled. After a record year in yr 
76 drug addict? died in. the city.ih^j 
ling upset many people. . € .nl 
The Senate has appealed againsj 
ruling to arrive at a judgment on 
may be considered a test case, bu 
first court of appeal neatly sidestep! 1 
responsibility in March 1983. 

' Instead of ruling on the inner sec 


I .° 1 might do something decis- 
jeopardised their lives. I hope I 
J* in beeping my fears to my- 
have always felt other people 
11 no account be infected with 
*n anxiety. 

ting others with one's own anxie- 
ty what is happening today. 
a large scale. There is fear of 
°ynient, of war, of the arms race, 
? r armament, or crime, of the 

i>'ir ril cnvironmcm 


msieaa or ruling an mere a „ . 

aspect of the case it merely of fcar of bc, "6 

«l. i tUnni ■ „ », HrhipH wsl ** KM...I ~ with dangers as an indi- 


the asylum application, which wai ' w,th dangers as an indi- 

being processed while the case f|ijty asa h 6™ w,n 8 anxiety that so- 

heard. ■ Jiito a !*• * he slate or ils Icaders 

The drug peddlar could not be dgE* “« J** Powers of de- 
led, the court ruled, because he ^[f5«ih cni e . d t0 ha J d| e dangers, con- 
face danger to life and limb in his <■ - * and ■«» 
country, ^ 

This was a point on which &■ 


avert them. 


iace aanger to iuc ana . . 

country, u J European^ ‘ S w,des P read > n near| y 

This was a point on which cJJjL n countries and almost all 
would have tp tys gained, in the *$..pr( ase fln j merica- Anxiety is on the 

proceedings. p oiederi$Wty of <Wi many peop,e ^ eel at the 

" ■ deve| opmems they are unable 


i Die Well, 3 JanuWI T 5 ** through. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Helmut Schmidt on the 
meaning of angst 


People in other countries, and not just 
in Germany, feel their interests are being 
looked after by leaders who are not 
clearly aware of the dangers and unable 
to handle them rightly. 

A number of Western leaders (but not 
only they! have largely only themselves 
to blame for purporting to be fearless 
and forthright in dealing with objective 
dangers, for instance. 

Another part of “blame" lies, 1 feel, 
with the media. Their view of what is 
news confronts us with an enormous 
amount of news and views of catastro- 
phes, wars and calamities from all over 
the world. 

It is a confrontation more massive 
than any past generation has had to 
face. 

A third part of the “blame” lies with 
those who feel fear must be fomented so 
us to reverse u trend. They almost inva- 
riably fail to prove that the direction 
they propose can he taken with impuni- 
ty. 

The result is that anxiety is misunder- 
stood as a virtue and other people's an- 
xiety is misused as an instrument in the 
political struggle, and idealistic utopias 
are misunderstood as practically feasible 
political tasks. 

That is how inadequately experienced 
people, or even dilettantes, come to gain 
power and can give rise to extra anxiety 
(anxiety I share) by virtue of their 
powers of influence or even decision. 

The age of growing anxiety is even 
more pronounced in Germany than 
elsewhere, and for two reasons, the first 
being that we Germans luck the reassti- 


DIEHIZEIT 


ranee of muional identity in a nation- 
state. 

The second is that the historic burden 
that weighs on our conscience as u result 
of Hitler's world war and holocaust 
leads to a morally fully justified fear. 

We are anxious to avoid at all cost a 
repetition of the mistakes that enabled 
Hitler lo assume power and commit his 
crimes. 

On hoth grounds there is a feeling of 
upset in Germany that outstrips what is 
fell by other European nations. 

Even so, 1 don’t thinking we are being 
sensible in succumbing to such anxiety. 
What foolish exaggerations and mis- 
takes have been made in Germany alone 
in the past decade and a half as a result 
of anxiety and campaigns to foment itl 

In 1968 we passed emergency legisla- 
tion lo supersede the rights to intervene 
in our domestic affairs the Allies had re- 
served. The Emergency Powers Act was 
preceded by lengthy debate. 

Many people were worried about the 
possibility of dictatorship or even of a 
reversion to fascism. Nothing of the 
kind has happened. The rule of law and 
democracy have proved sound and re- 
liable. 

In view of a world energy crisis an in- 
creasing number of nuclear power sta- 
tions were built, whereupon worriers 
and fomenters of anxiety conjured 
dreadful visions and even 1 felt themsel- 
ves morally justified in resorting to vio- 
lence. 


Yet there has been not a single serious 
nuclear mishap in Germany to date, 
whereas we have come to appreciate the 
danger of over-reliance on the combus- 
tion of hydrocarbons. 

The effect of this on the environment 
has been brought home lo us much more 
clearly than in the past by acid rain, for 
instance, and the death of coniferous fo- 
rests it has partly brought about. 

When Frankfurt, one of the busiest 
uirporls in the world, needed an extra 
runway even civil servants fell called on 
to advocate opposition to this rape of 
nature. 

What they failed lo see wns that it was 
mainly a matter of extra long-term jobs 
in one of the few growth industries, 
whereas steel, coal, shipbuilding and 
shipping jobs are fast declining. 

Anxiety and the characteristic 
tendency to jump to mistaken conclu- 
sions on what is seen as the solution oc- 
curred in 1983 mainly in connection 
with the deployment of medium-range 
US missiles. 

Yet stationing them seems indispen- 
sable as a political counterweight to the 
Soviet deployment of an overwhelming 
number of SS-20s. 

In all these instances justified worries 
have been, und continue to be, exaggera- 
ted beyond till common sense into fears 
for survival und, in some cases, readi- 
ness to resort to violence. 

In every case there has repeatedly 
been h lack of judgement, knowledge of 
history and equanimity, especially in the 
generation of today's 25-, 30- or 35-year- 
olds. 

They react partly in disappointment 
after having previously experienced an 
tilmoMi continuous economic upswing 
accompanied by full employment and 
expected it to continue in future. 

I hey are partly disappointed hccuusc 
they had exaggerated idealistic expecta- 
tions of democracy rather than accept- 
ing its countless errors, mistakes and 
shortcomings (and their being made 
public) us an essential part of the sys- 
tem. 

They are partly disappointed after 
having misunderstood East-West de- 
tente and its further progress as a matter 
of course. 

The Germans are uneasy again, many 
people in France and other neighbour- 
ing European countries are saying. 

If this impression were to stick, it 
would become a political danger for 
which we were jointly to blame, hecause 
the need and the desire to contain Ger- 
man leeway and legitimate German inte- 
rests would arise. 

But must alt this inevitably happen? 
History books recall that there was a 
sense of inevitable impending doom, of 
apocalypse, of fear of the Last Judgment 
and of hysteria at the end of the first 
millenium AD. 

There was another period, at the end 
of the Middle Ages, when the end was 
felt to be nigh and Armageddon to be at 
hand. Albrecht Dflrer was an artist who 
depicted his nightmare of the end of the 
world, but in reality it was the crisis of 
the old order that prompted anxiety. 

At other times we Germans have had 
real reason to feel frankly worried: dur- 
ing the Thirty Years' War, for instance, 
in which two thirds of the population of 
Germany died. 



Schmidt at work 

(Pham: Sven Simcmj 

The First World War, for that matter, 
cost two million German lives and laid 
the groundwork for the Depression 10 
years later, with its six million unem- 
ployed and the opportunity they gave 
Hitler. 

Or take Hitler himself, who elimina- 
ted freedom of the individual and even- 
tually brought about the death of 50 mil- 
lion people and the destruction of Ger- 
man cities and division of the country. 

There is no-one today, neither in 
Moscow nor in Washington, who is 
planning or preparing for a world war. 
The death of two people in Sarajevo led 
to a world war, whereas the shooting- 
down of an airliner and over 250 dentils 
has failed to lead to hostilities. 

•Since 1945 not a day has passed on 
which war or civil war was not being 
waged somewhere or other in the world, 
and two million people have hcen killed 
in the process. 

Yet the political and military ha lance 
of power in Europe has saved us Ger- 
mans from war for nearly 40 years. Who 
would have dared to hope that in 19451 

There is no reason that convinces ine 
for heing more afraid today (linn at any 
other time since the beginning of the nu- 
clear era. 

Today’s anxiety is irrational; it comes 
from the soul and not from the mind. 
But common sense and sweet reason can 
help to overcome it. 

Common sense outlines ways by 
which the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny, its government and its people, can 
help East and West to get to know each 
other better and to want to cooperate on 
disarmament, economics und the arts. 

It also indicates way in which wc Eu- 
ropeans, jointly with North America, 
Japan, the oil states and the non-oil 
countries in the Third World, can deal 
with the structural crisis of the interna- 
tional economy. 

Who can we take as a model? For me 
President Sadat of Egypt was exempla- 
ry: not a pacifist, not a man of unilateral 
renunciation of armament, but a soldier 
anr/peacemaker. ■ 

Equanimity? For me it results from 
one’s actions being in keeping with 
one's basic values, in other words, from 
loyalty to principles. 

But to be absolutely honest and to tell 
the full truth, for over 40 years I have 
always known that although we must do 
our duty to the very best of our ability, 
the outcome is decided by someone else. 
God remains the master of history. 

Helm ut Schmidt 
(Die Zeii, 23 December 198.1) 
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EEC looks with both envy and 
anger at American economy 


l^urope is envious 


that (he United 
r Stales has got its economic recov- 
ery into top gear, apparently without ef- 
fort. 

But there is also anger because it is 
felt that (his full speed ahead American 
policy might slow down Europe's reco- 
very. 

The EEC Commission expects an 
economic growth of about 1 .5 per cent 
in 1984. Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (.OECD) 
expects America's to be five per cent, 
adjusted for inflation. 

In mid- 1985, America's GNP will be 
almost nine per cent higher than two 
years earlier, compared with three per 
cent in Europe. 

The results will be sorely felt in jobs. 

America's unemployment rate of 
about nine per cent is likely to drop to 
eight per cent while Europe's is likely to 
go up from 1 0.4 to 1 1 per cent. 

There is, however, doubt about whe- 
ther the anger with the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's growth policy is as justified as 
the envy. 

Europe has been criticising America's 
high interesL rates on the ground that 
they are* preventing investment in Eu- 
rope. 

Europe's central banks cannot simply 
uncouple themselves from America's in- 
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is now, the American deficit will rise to 
S80bn in 1984 while the EEC will be 
SI3bn in the black, the OECD predicts. 

Even so, the European Commission is 
sceptical about this export-boosting ef- 
fect of the strong dollar. 

A five per cent rise in exports to the 
USA will generate only one per ceni 
growth in the EEC, according to Brus- 
sels. 

Even taking the effects on other ex- 
port markets into account (where in- 
voicing is frequently done in dollars) 
Europe’s national economies would 
grow only 0.3 per cent. 

When weighing these growth im- 
petuses against the negative effects of 
America's high interest policy, it is by no 
means certain that the result will help 
the EEC, the Commission says. 

But regardless of the strength of the 
dollar, the Eurocrats still pin their 1984 
hopes on exports, if the "weak and fra- 
gile upturn" can be put on a sound foot- 
ing. 

In 1983, the rise in private consump- 
tion was the most important indication 
of recovery. In 1984. the locomotive role 
will be taken over by exports which the 
Commission expects to rise by 3.4 peT 
cent, and investment (up two per cent). 

Private consumption will be exceed 


1983 levels, and 
public sector bud- 
gets will contribute 
little toanupturnbe- 
cause all EEC coun- 
tries give priority to 
budget consolida- 
tion, official fore- 
casts say. This eco- 
nomic pattern has 
been confirmed by 
the latest polls 
among businessmen 
and consumers. In- 
dustrial planners 
expect a rise in pro- 
duction — for the 
first time in four 
years — though this 
will differ from 
country to country. In France, where the 
Mitterand government has long tried to 
beat the recession with booster measu- 
res, expectations have only now reached 
a low point. 

On the other hand, the production 
outlook in the three most promising 
countries, Germany, Britain and Italy, 
has greatly improved. 

Prospects for private consumption, on 
the other hand, have deteriorated, parti- 
cularly in Germany, where faith in the 
future is thought to be declining, and to 
some extent also in Britain. 

These two countries are in every other 
respect given better prospects than the 
rest of the Ten. 


Britain 


The European Economic 
Community 



Opinion analysts blame consuna 
pessimism primarily on the anticipant 
growing joblessness and inflation rats 

But the inflation situation is btta 
thun the mood. 

Average EEC consumer price nV 
were more than ten per cent in 
They are expected to continue Ibeirdi 
dine and level off at 5.6 per cent fcj 
1 984. Germany’s inflation raLe - 
Japan's and the USA’s — is likely wb] 
about three per cent. 

According to the OECD, this shoo! 
create the confidence needed for itj 
vestment and private consumption. 

Uwe Vork&ttf 
iSlulinurtcrZoilung. 31 Dec«mbtrlk 


Border checkpoints : a lot of tax 
on a bottle of imbroglio 


tercst levels, and the cost of money is 
still loo high in Europe, the critics say. 

And what cash Is available is more 
likely to go Into dollar securities, where 
it is safer and returns a better profit, 
than into new plant and equipment or 
products. 1 • 

"Low interest rates and a weaker dol- 
lar would have a positive effect an the 
world economy,” OECD experts say. 
But they also point to the drawbacks: 
Lower interest rates and a weaker dollar 
would improve America’s international 
competitiveness, at Europe's expense. 

The past few.years have clearly shown 
that the strong dollar has favoured Eu- 
rope's exports. 

In 1980, the ten EEC nations had a 
combined: trade deficit; of $36.3bn. This 
was down to $9.5bn in 1982. And 1983 is 
likely to see them back in the black. 

The situation is reversed in the United 
States. America is- not only struggling 
against a huge budget deficit but also 
against a trade deficit. 

The. balance of payments, which still 
showed a slight surplus ini 1980, is now 
deep in the red and likely to reach 
$42.5bn for 1983. 

If the dollar continues as buoyant as it 


M otorists travelling from Holland 
to Belgium or from Belgium to 
Luxembourg are not often stopped at 
border checkpoints. 

But they arc if they are going from 
Luxembourg to Belgium. 

In this case customs officers are even 
likely to stop them on secondary roads. 

The reoson is simple: Luxembourg's 
value added tax and alcohol and 
tobacco taxes are much lower than any- 
where else in the EEC. 

Yet there have been no systematic 
border controls between the three Bene- 
lux countries for ten years. 

Experienced travellers try to avoid the 
border between Luxembourg and Ger- 
many because German customs officers 
pounce on Saarlanders bringing in 
cheap goods from Luxembourg. 

The three Benelux countries — like 
the Scandinavian countries with each 
other — have opted for an easygoing 
approach. 

Euro-iMPs like Karl von Wogau 
(CDU) and Dieter Rogalla (SPD), who 
are championing the popular call for the 
removal of border checks, are united In 
a desperate double battle. 

First, interior ministers Of most EEC 
countries oppose lifting border controls 
for people on the grounds that this 
would hamper the fight against dope 
smugglers, criminals, terrorists and ille- 
gal immigrants. 

■ But if they wete to take this to its logi- 
cal conclusion they would have to intro* 
duce border checks between the German 
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states, French departements and Italian 
provinces. 

Second, finance ministers balk. 
Though there have been no tariff bar- 
riers between EEC nations since 1968, 
tax rates vary widely. This means that 
border crossers still have to pay up at 
most checkpoints. 

The 'European Parliament has now 
once more called for a streamlining of 
taxation, if only gradually. 

"Without harmonising taxation, we 
might as well close the Common Mar- 
ket," concludes Eurp-MP Rogalla in his 
report on the EEC Commission's almost 
fruitless ten-year effort in that direction. 

The Council > of Ministers has had 
proposals to that effect for years, but 
they have been stonewalled by national 
bureaucracies. 

Many agree that the rates for VAT 
and other consumer taxes need not ne- 
cessarily be equalised. All they want is 
to eliminate some of the Worst discre- 
pancies. ’ 

State sales taxes in the USA also vary 
widely without anybody thinking of in- 
troducing border checks. • 

When Germany raised its VAT to 13 
pedr cent it hoped that this wouldibring 
it slightly more in line with the rest of 
the Community. 


But then most other member mW 

— Luxembourg was a notable exp«w| 

— raised their VAT another few per»| 
tage points up to 20 per cent, thus nut 
Tying the effect of the German incrcaai 

The tendency to raise VAT is suwt 
esl in counlrics where income tax ej 

sion is rampant. Some radoni w ., s „ II1C r«u..as msc 

posed u super-VAT on itt m N fro* i he damage caused by 
levy, cosmetics, art., cars and car acco* a 

from 25 per cent 


| the consumer 

Inaction where 
there’s lots 
of room to act 

B onn politicians tend to sidestep 
questions about consumer policies, 
»i)ing they have more important things 
worry about. As if their halfhearted 
yu against unemployment were at 
rfils with consumer protection. 

Important draft bills have for years 
ton shoved back and forth between 
aioistrics and committees, Bonn and 
Brussels, without any action being 
lAen. Doing something might nib the 
business lobby the wrong way. 

A case in point is crooked business 
practices used in door-to-door selling, 
Kiffccfdhrten (outings with coffee and 
cAes for the elderly where they are 
tsually embarrassed into buying) and 
other sales tricks directed mainly at ol- 
kt people. 

Consumer associations have long 
aped legislation that would permit the 
unwary buyer to revoke signed purchase 
contracts. 

Widely differing political forces like 
the State of Bavaria and the SPD group 
is (he Bundestag have unsuccessfully 
tried to change laws. Especially because 
they could be changed without fuss and 
bother. 

Another example is the maim fact li- 
ter's liability for damage resulting from 
faulty products, regardless whether this 
was due (o negligence or not. 

Other EEC countries have this sort of 
legislation. 

Hie fact that Bonn rejects the rmimi- 
fatuier liability provisions because of 
the cost this would mean for industry 
todly speaks for industry's quality 
Mmciousness. 

Hie actual cost to industry is unlikely 
tobe great and CO uId be covered by in- 
duce. " 

But the consumer stands to lose heuvi- 

laiilty 



Tickling the palate: (left) coffee tasters pick out beans for extract and (right) wine tasters test the quality for labelling purpo- 
aea. ('Photos: Cenlerpreu) 


Food labelling regulations 
are tightened up 


ries. This ranges 
Belgium to 35 per cent in Italy. 

Taxes on tobacco and alcohol, m 
particularly tempting for small-D] 
smugglers, pose a special problem. 

In the 1960s, the EEC Commit 
called for tobacco taxes, to be rue, 
nised. , 

But nothing has happend despju 
chronic money problems of all f^ 
ministers and despite the fact thil _ 
ing these taxes should by easy if 
tended that they were for health p 
lion. . - 4 

The tobacco growers’ lobby in r 
and Italy has been doing its job. 

Luxembourg wants to keep _ 
lers happy by attracting customers 
the neighbouring countries. AR 
they buy not only cigarettes but i 
and other items as well. ' - 

High taxes on whisky and spm»H 
fit Britain and Denmark han® 
Both even regard wine as a luxw 
much to the delight of the brewers- 

• The Community’s wine-growing 

tries are hoping for better sales ' 
taxes in the northern countries ' sW n 

But the wine-tax dispute ha ® 
in progress for many years beC ® Jf 
the demand that Italy and Fran« | 
procate by lowering taxes on beer- 

Erich 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 30 Dec^ 


^Consumer protection is particularly 
“’Want during economic crisis, when 
We have less money. 

jjhl instead of. doing something for 
consumer, Bonn and the 


-governed stales are cutting 
still farther op funding for consu- 
^prptection agencies, 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 4 January HMMj 


P ackaged food in the Federal Re- 
public must now be labelled exactly. 
Ingredients must be listed and minimum 
storage life must be indicated. 

Laws enforcing this have just come 
into force. Until now, only certain cate- 
gories of food were required to be pre- 
cisely labelled. Many exceptions have 
been removed. Hut not all. 

Confusions remain. For a start, what 
exactly Is packaged food? 

The law defines it as "all products 
packaged under the provisions of the 
weights and measures authority, provi- 
ded they were packaged and sealed in 
the buyer’s absence in a mariner that 
precludes changing the quantity of the 
food contained in the pnekuge without 
opening or altering it." Now we know. 

These items must now bear the com- 
monly used designation of the products 
which cannot be some fnntnsy name like 
"midnight soup’’. 

'I he label must give the name of the 
manufacturer and list all ingredients on 
a descending scnle in terms of quantity. 

Consumers will now have to get used 
to the fact that the label on a packaged 
sausage in a supermarket lists not only 
such obvious ingredients as "beef, pork, 
water and spices" but also more suspi- 
cious substances like "phosphates, stabi- 
lisers, emulsifiers and flavour boosters." 

It is debatable whether this extensive 
listing is needed to protect the consumer, 
it is even more debatable whether the 
consumer cares. 

A recent consumer poll shows that 
only nine per cent of respondents ul- 


wuys read information on labels; half do 
occasionally; 41 per cent never. 

But in future what the consumer is 
bound to pay attention to is the storage 
life expiry date. 

But there are exceptions. No expiry 
date need be given for sugar, salt, eggs, 
honey, coffee extracts, chocolate, cocoa, 
beer, all beverages with an alcohol con- 
tent of more than ten per cent, fresh ba- 
kery products and fruit and vegetables. 

The dateof packaging must be shown 
for deep frozen meut or fish and Tor but- 
ter and fresh cheese. Minced meal and 
sausages for frying must show the stor- 
age life. 

Fruit juices fall under special provi- 
sions for a transition period. 


Food laws have their nuances and 
remain confusing, but most foodstufTs 
will now at least have a stamp saying: 
"Will keep at least until . . 

But this is neither a real expiry date 
nor does it mark the last day on which 
the food may be sold or safely used. 

Retailers will have to come to terms 
with the fact that most consumers will 
disregurd these fine distinctions and 
take the dale as an expiry date. 

This means that more fond still fit for 
consumption will have to be sent buck to 
the manufacturers. The extra cost is 
bound to be passed on to the consumer. 

After the inevitable transition period, 
the public will get used to them. 

Consumer associations grant no 
period of grace. The sales manager of a 
supermarket chain: "Consumer protec- 
tion officials will be out in force check- 
ing our shelves. Their holidays have 
been cancelled." Hcim HiMehranii , 

([lie Well, 27 DcLciubcr 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


1 supplied Ihe data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new. reference 
works- They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
.. . of thunderstorms. 

These figures complied over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 

• population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use, in 
.commerce, industry and the travel trade. . 

. Four volumes are available:, 

■' North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/Anstralla, 240 pp , DM 24.80; ‘ 1,1 ' 

■ ' Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80; 

.Europe/USSR. 240pp.. DM 24.80 • 


1 , Look it up Ip Btptkhau? 

Fi ; A. Broekhaus, Postfach 1709'; D-6200'Wlesbaden l 
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TECHNOLOGY 


George Orwell’s year flashes 
in on an optical fibre 


i 
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T his year stands poised to mark the 
beginning of a cable-linked society. 

It is as if it were so ordained by Aldous 
Huxley and George Orwell. 

The year's technological feature is vi- 
deotex which, in its turn, is the precur- 
sor of a multi-channel communications 
technology for which copper and opti- 
cal-fibre cables are now being laid on a 
large scale. 

What the economic and social impact 
of the new technology will be is unclear. 

Experts are more divided than ever on 
the global consequences of galloping 
progress. Long-term, reliable technolo- 
gical forecasts arc impossible. Technical 
prophecies arc absurd. 

Inventions cannot be predicted. They 
can at best be anticipated or hoped for 
on the basis of general technological de- 
velopment, much as Huxley and Orwell 
did. 

These are the conclusions of a panel 
of experts commissioned by the Bonn 
Research Ministry to study technology 
and employment. 

The technologies of the future will 
depend Less on technical feasibility than 
on marketability. 

They will also depend on whether 
new production methods will raise pro- 
ductivity and improve competitiveness 
at home and abroad, the study says. 

Politicians, businessmen and trade- 
unionists who now have to make deci- 
sions on future economic and social 
policy, investment and employment are 
finding it difficult. 

The panel that prepared the study 
lends a helping hand with a finding by 
the Prognose Inst tout: 

T here are more office workers in 
Germany than blue-collar workers. 
The ‘country is rapidly becoming a 
service-oriented society. 

Dr Werner Dostai or the Federal La- 
bour Oltice estimates that about five 
million Germans work with electronic 
devices. 

. The magazine micro puts the number 
of terminals in German offices at 
300,000, likely to rise to one million by 
1985. One-fifth of all office work can be 
done entirely by computer, micro says. 

J5rg-Michael Platzer of the Triumph- 
Adler office equipment company; 
“Many youngsters familiarise themsel- 
ves with the computer world through 
hobby and home computers, more or 1 
less as Tun. Older workers, on the other 
hand, have to overcome a threshold fear 
when faced with new : electronic; office 
technology. 

; “Many workers have to attend cour- 
ses and retrain, The traditional pattern 
of vocational training and subsequent 
ckreer has been replaced by a conti- 
nuous learning process: 4 * 

:This would suggest that ' the feat of 
jobs being automated away is largely 
unfounded. 

Dr Joseph Huber of Berlin's Free 
Ijniversily says that automation - and : 
new technologies do not lead to unem-.. 
ployment. Such statements were “so ill 
thought out as to verge on nonsense.” 

; The number of jobs In the Western 
industrial countries had been rising 
steadily — from 270 million in; i960 to- 
299 million in 1970 and 327 million in 
1979, despite the .crisis , years, .spid, Dr. 1 ; 
Huber. 


“Priority will be given to technologies 
that promote cost reduction, less tied up 
capital, rising productivity and adapta- 
bility of products to demand. Semicon- 
ductor technology comes close to meet- 
ing these criteria.” ’ 

In its study “Office 1990," Siemens 
pointed to rationalisation advantages to 
be gained through computers. Up to 30 
per cent of office jobs could be automa- 
ted by 1990. 

This would put about two million ty- 
pists and some three million others out 
of work. 

Redundancy in banking would be 
about ten per cent. It would be between 
30 and 50 per cent in the office and 
other administrative sectors. 

The study says little about what the 
new technology can do for more com- 
fortable and humane working condi- 
tions. 

What Prognose fnstitut said has thus 
already become reality. 

The future of a specific new technolo- 
gy also depends on the life expectancy 
of the novelty. 

For suppliers of videotex equipment 
and programmes, this means that they 
must now already carefully figure when 
this new mass communication system 
Will meet with a rush of demand on the 
market and make the investment pay 
off. 

The planners must also be able to fi- 
gure out at what point the nexi likely 
technology or file future (multi-channel 
communication) will start replacing vi- 
deotex; 

•Is the German post office right to as- 
sume that there will be more than one 


Job training 
becoming 
more important 

In fact, the advance of modern com- 
munication technologies had created at 
least 600,000 jobs in German offices. 

About 200,000 of these jobs were creat- 
ed in the manufacture of office and in- 
formation equipment; 300,000 in prepa- 
ratory work and 100,000 in the mainte- 
nance and repair sector, Dr Dostai told 
- the CeBIT Forum 84 of the Hanover 
' Fair. The demand for skilled personnel 
in the last two sectors was growing. 

. He denied that the new type of work 
was less interesting than before, further 
training always paid off. 

He quoted Henry ford, \vho liad said 
that the, division of labour in his plants 
was brought about by the necessity to 
employ even totally unskilled rariii wor- 
kers on his assembly lines. 

Fundamentally new technological de- 
velopments were taking place now, Dr 
Hein? Munter of Philips Kommunika- 
tions Industrie told the Forum. 

... This was ushered in by the introduc- 
tion by the Post Office of new “open” 
communication services such as video- 
tex and teletext. 

Open communication systems like the 
. telephone network were marked by the 
fact that anyone could use them, regard- 
i lesBof-the make of their equipment. . 

. Since these open communication sya-. 



million videotex subscribers as of 
1986/87 and that the system will start 
paying off at that point? 

Recent experience in computer manu- 
facture and microelectronics shows the 
importance of such forecasts. 

Here, the present is increasingly 
catching up with the future: once, it 
took several decades before fundamen- 
tal new inventions were mass-produced 
and thrown on the market. Today, this 
time lag is less than ten years. 

According to Siemens, semiconductor 
technologies require new production 
lines costing DM50m to DMIOOm at in- 
tervals as short as every four years. Even 
corporate mammoths are often hard put 
to raise that sort of money. 

Germany's 40,000 medium-sized in- 
dustrial companies that will require mi- 
cro-chips and robots will therefore have 
to think twice before opting to jump on 
the technological bandwagon of a ca- 
ble-linked society. 

The stiff competition in the new capi- 
tal-intensive branches of industry (se- 
mi-conductors, personal computers, vi- 
deo recorders, hi-fi sets and communica- 
tion technology) shows the danger of 
wrong decision. 

Once assembly-line robots have taken 
over the mass production of highly inte- 
grated semiconductors, digitalised elec- 
tronics and optical-fibre technology, it 
should not be too expensive to buy addi- 
tional electronics. 

It is the blend of a sure-hit product 
idea, dependable electronics and preci- 
sion mechanics that ensures market suc- 
cess. 

The works of a quartz watch can be 
bought cheaply anywhere. Success com- 
es from the blend of materials in the 
casing and walchband and styling. 

Who knows, the precision mechanic 
or the optician could still stand a better 
chance in the future than the electronics 
and communication engineer. 

Ulrich Viehdver 

(Sluugarler Nnchrichten, .VI December 1 9H3) 


terns could be used by small firms they 
were likely to spread rapidly: 97 per 
cent of German businesses had payrolls 
of fewer than 50 and were therefore 
classed as small. 

But the use of open systems made the 
present division of labour unfeasible. 
For instance, it would be silly to use a 
worker who had countless data banks at 
his disposal only to pass on information. 

Jobs formerly done by different peo- 
ple would have to be done by one per- 
sons 

Dr Rudolf Lambrecht of Siemens 
said: ... 

“Accounting: No longer figure-totting 
serfs but accounting analysts. 

“Personnel office: personnel counsel- 
lors instead or wage calculators. 

“Design: data processing and more 
creativity instead of drafting segments.*’ 

Work processes would also be in- 
fluenced by open systems, Dr Munter 
said. Anybody who could obtain infor- 
mation from a data bank no longer 
needed to sift all information every day 
— information he might need in future. 

; Information would no longer have to 
be tediously gathered, and there would 
be less of it. 

; All office workers would be able to 
s^e things in an overall context. They 
would be able to demand the correct in- 
formation, compile it and use it to make 
decisions, Dr Munter told the Forum. 

[ But this presupposed better training. 
Ijnskilled and semi-skilled people 
ulould be at a disadvantage. Training 
Would become more importanti ■,.• 

; i Walter Baier 

* • - (Nordwest Zeitung, 3 January. 1984) 
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City centres 
likely 
to lose out 

N ew communications technologit, 
will eliminate many city centre 
jobs, says a study by Deutsches Instil 
ftir Urbanistik ( D 1 FU ) in Berl in. 

But cities would grow. Location 
would become less important for com 
municution and the outskirts of motto- 
politan areas would gel bigger. 

An institute study says the new tech- 
nologies would mean that: 

• road traffic will fall 
• more people will work at hoot in 
front of a computer terminal 
• rural areas will not gain economi- 
cally at the expense of the cities. 

“The structure of branches of busi- 
ness sited in various parts of cities will 
change markedly,” the researchers pt 
diet. 

However, a balancing out betvteu 
employment in town and city, expected 
by some politicians because of the ad 
vance of telecommunications, would m 
happen. 

Cities would become economical); 
stronger, especially on the outskirts. 

The study for the first time anal)* 
the consequences of new communiu 
tion technologies for metropolitan junc- 
tures and traffic flows. 

It is based on more than 130 inter 
views with businessmen and scientists* 
Cologne,. Stuttgart, .Frankfurt Ml 
Munich. 

The authors say that most of the ad- 
vantages from the new technology 
would go to southern Germany's cii] 
ureas. 

"The already existing north-soutl 
drift of economic potentials will be it 
tensified,” they say. 

There is yet another way in which* 
new tcch no logics will have a direct 
pact on conurbations. There is a cleat' 
defined trend to move facilities lo tf 
outskirts of cities. It was likely lliag'chli 
would get bigger because the new lfd 
noiogies made it possible to obtain { 
formation from any geographical j« 
tion. 

This made it unnecessary to be ini) 
city centre. 

The study speaks or a "newly 
scope : for siting decisions” that w<» 
play a particularly important role f<* 
fices. ^ . 

It quotes “teleiwork at hoirte” 
extreme form of decentralised siting' 
“The computer will be taken as w 
for granted as the car.” 

Working at a computer screen' 

’ home would become more comm" 1 
growing number of jobs are likely to* 
totally or partly shifted to the wort® 
home. 

On advantage would be a saving 1 
commuter time. , 

.llie study stresses that road v 
would decrease. “This will not only* 
suit in considerable energy saving 
will also reduce the iong-run necessitj 1 
develop the road network.” • 
The institute finds it difficult IQ** 
the future demand for office space. ► 
existing space which no longer rod 
requirements of new technologies^ 
not be suitable for conversion. J 1 
would boost demand. 

The study concludes that the ®*®' 
palities must develop blueprints to^ 
; 'trol the “creeping decline” of metflr 
't&H tff east 

: •:! -:w: ■ ■ E frieded# 

(Die Welt, 24-Decembtf 1 


C able TV, the first scheme of its kind 
in Germany, was premiered in 
Ludwigshafen on New Year's Day. 

The Rhineland- Palatinate made head- 
line news for once as the first commer- 
dal TV in Germany went on the air at 10 
] m. It was an “open channel” pro- 
gramme about 1984. 

Half an hour later PKS, the first 
commercial operator, relayed a pro- 
gramme of music by Handel. It was fol- 
ded in the afternoon and evening by 
oibers. 

EPF broadcast an inaugural party 
*iih well-known guests and a talk show. 
Hie Sky Channel relayed a programme 
of music and variety in English. 

Cable TV in Ludwigshafen and the 
wrroundjng countryside, the first of 
feur schemes in the Federal Republic, is 
io run experimentally until the end of 
14*6. 

It and pilot projects planned in Mu- 
nich, Dortmund and Berlin will be the 
only ones as part of which private ope- 
rators will be able to broadcast radio 
and TV programmes of their own. 

Their work will merely be supervised 
and coordinated by a semi-official 
agency, the AKK, or Cable Communica- 
tion Authority. 

It is housed in a two-storey yellow- 
brick building in the grounds of what 
used to be Ludwigshafen’s abattoir, and 
lithe time of writing the building was a 
hive of activity. 

AKK staff were preparing for the 
launch, cables were being laid, cameras 
put through their paces, and manager 
Claus Detjen and his staff were at the 
ready. 

The AKK was set up by Prime Minis- 
ter Bernhard Vogel, CDU, and the 
Rhineland-Palatinute government for 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cable TV makes its debut 
to the sounds of Handel 


trials of wide-band cable and other 
communication techniques. 

Ludwigshafen was chosen because 
Baden-Wttrttemberg originally planned 
to join forces with the Palatinate, ex- 
tending the pilot project to neighbouring 
Mannheim on the other side of the Rhi- 
ne. 

But Baden-WUrttemberg pulled out 
and the scheme was extended to neigh- 
bouring areas of the state, including 
towns such as Frankenthal, Speyer, 
Schifferstadt and Neustadt an der 
Weinstrasse. They will soon be joined by 
Worms. 

So far not many people have shown 
interest even though the Bundespost has 
laid enough cable to serve roughly 
40,000 consumers. 

The special wide-band cable is capa- 
ble of relaying up to 24 TV and radio 
programmes and takes the place of a 
conventional TV aerial. 

But only about 2,000 consumers were 
cabled in for the start and 6,000 applica- 
tions were still being processed. 

Cost is a self-evident consideration. 
The change-over will on average cost 
about DM625, including DM200 for a 
TV set adapter and DM300 for installa- 
tion. 

The Bundespost is charging an intro- 
ductory installation fee of DM125, later 
to be increased to DM400. In addition 
to the monthly TV licence fee there will 
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be a monthly rental charge of DM i 3.50. 

People who may be interested could 
be waiting to see what programmes will 
be available. But Herr Detjen is confi- 
dent keener interest will be shown once 
the scheme gets going. 

That was one reason why he insisted 
on going ahead on time on New Year’s 
Day. IPs, or information providers, are 
available in plenty. 

Broadcasting licences have been ap- 
plied for by 104 would-be operators. 
The AKK has given 36 the go-ahead. 
Only eight TV and four radio channels 
are available for the time being, but the 
number is shortly to be increased. 

On New Year’s Day only one channel 
was fully operational, broadcasting six 
hours of commercial TV a day. It was 
PKS Channel 1, based in Frankfurt. 

PKS shareholders include the coope- 
rative savings bnnks association and re- 
tail chains such as Edeka and Rewe, 
with the finances provided by the 
Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank in 
Frankfurt. 

It works in close cooperation with 
Leo Kirch, the largest film dealer in the 
country with a stock of 20,000 movies. 

The PKS programme is intended, says 
manager Jllrgcn Doetz, ns a “realistic al- 
ternative” to the programme range 
offered by existing broadcasting corpo- 
rations. 

The emphasis will be on entertain- 
ment, with two movies a duy and three 
serials: a crime serial, h Western and an 
adventure series. 

Many will be American serials that 
have been shown before, as have ninny 
movies. But entertainment will be flank- 
ked by four 10-minute newscasts a day 
from a studio run by the Frankfurter 
AUgemeine Zeitung. 

PKS and FAZ have agree to contrac- 
tual terms on the newscast arrangement, 
while PKS has come to terms with 
publishers in Mainz, Ludwigshafen and 
Koblenz on a daily half-hour program- 
me of regional news. 

Channel 2 of Ludwigshafen cable TV 
is partly commercial. EPF, the commer- 
cial operator, is owned by Rheinpfalz, 
the local newspaper, and a company run 
by German newspaper proprietors. 

But EPF only produces an hour and a 
half of programmes. Production mana- 
ger Dieter Mauer says the aim is to 
come as close to viewers as possible and 
aim for quality, even if that means stain- 
ing in a small way. 

The remainder of the channel’s 
broadcasting has been handed over to 
ZDF, or Channel 2 of Federal Republic 
TV, which is relaying early programmes 
late and late programmes early via cable 
; TV. This is not the only instance of a 
public broadcasting corporation being 
associated with the cable TV project. 
SOdwostfunk isbroadcastingils educa- 
tional programmes on Channel 3. . 

■ - Channel 4 consists of # ZDF assort- 
ment of opera and operetta, classical 
and popular music, jazz, rock, pop arid 
show band music in a programme of 
. music only. ’■ 

■ Director-general Dieter Slolte of ZDF 
readily explains, why his corporation is 
associated with the pilot project. If me- 


dia trends are to be to the detriment of 
public broadcasting corporations, he 
argues, it is as well to be in there from 
the outset. 

In that way some of the possible de- 
trimental effects may be avoided. 

Channel 5 in Ludwigshafen is some- 
thing entirely new in Germany, the open 
channel. It is available to anyone who 
wants to produce and broadcast pro- 
grammes of his own. 

The AKK provides equipment and 
technical facilities free of charge, with a 
director and a programme editor on 
hand to advise beginners. 

The AKK will have no influence on 
programme contents, which will be the 
broadcasters’ responsibility. It will be a 
kind of CB TV. 

Channel 6 will provide information 
and advice on a wide range of topics by 
non-commercial organisations such as 
the Health Education Agency, environ- 
mental groups, evening classes, Mainz 
University and the Roman Catholic wire 
less service. 

Channel 7 will be for individual IPs 
such as Franz Beckenbauer's Munich 
company which plans to screen a mixtu- 
re of sport and commercials. 

Another IP will be the Musikbox 
company, which plans to broadcast 
hours of rock and pop music intersper- 
sed with advertising aimed at young 
viewers. 

Both these companies are keen to 
corner channels of their own. Channel 8, 
the Sky Channel, is run by a British ope- 
rator. 

IPs face heavy costs. Twenty per cent 
of programme time may consist of 
commercials, but with so few viewers 
revenue is unlikely to be high. 

So the initial outlay will be substan- 
tial. The Roman Catholic wi rclcss 
service expects an hour a week to cost it 
between DM400, 1)00 and DM600,000 a 
year. 

EPF, with a payroll of 46 unci a com- 
fortably equipped studio, expects to 
spend DM7nt this year. 

PKS's Jllrgcn Doetz, with u staff of 
25, expects operations to cost about 
DM200m u year and docs not sec his 
company breaking even before 1989. 

AKK has an easier time of it. It has 
been run on borrowed money so far but 
for the next three years will be financed 
from a levy on TV licence fees all over 
the country that will raise DM35ni. 

Herr Detjen feels that should be 
enough to cover running costs. 

It remains to be seen what effect the 
project will have on the public broadcas- 
ting system. The AKK board and as^ 
sembly have no authority to interfere 
with programmes. 

The board has three members, ap- 
pointed glong parly-political lines. The 
assembly, with 40 members, consists of 
representatives of “socially relevant” 
organisations such as the trade unions 
and the church. 

Both have merely a . watchdog role to 
ensure that general legal provisions are 
observed. The AKK is basically ju$t a 
coordinator. 

Will there be political clashes, such as 
occur in public broadcasting corpora- 
tions? IJerr Detjen says there won't. He 
is more worried about ensuring his or- 
ganisation’s survival. , . 

To survive, Ire says. it. wilt need, tp 
stake a claim in satellite TV, This view, is 
scared by many. Ludwigshafen IPs who 
haye applied for licences but are not yet 
using them. 

They include the major media com- 
panies, so it is more than a pun to say 
that.the future of the Ludwigshafen pro- 
ject is .very much in mid-air. 

■ ■I.-., . > • Heinz VerfUrth 

(Kftlner Stadl-Anzciger. 29 December 1983) 
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THE ARTS 


Ballet company chief gets 
the balance just right 


StlddeuTscneZeinmg 


A t lust year's first premiere, Pina 
Bausch’s Wuppertal ballet company 
posed for photographers with a placard 
proclaiming their I Oth anniversary. 

This year the new generul manager of 
the Wuppertal Opera and Schauspiel- 
haus, JUrgen Fabritius, has chosen to ce- 
lebrate the company's I Oth anniversary 
again. 

Pina Rausch may have been in charge 
for ten and a half years but she has 
made the city's name famous, so there 
can he no harm in labouring the point. 

She hns succeeded in both using the 
advantages a municipal theatre has to 
offer and maintaining her artistic inde- 
pendence. 

That is an unusual feat in an opera- 
tion that consists of opera, ballet and the 
stage. She has never agreed to work as a 
choreographer for ballet scenes in Wup- 
pertal opera productions, for instance. 

Last season, in a programme entitled 
Koiiim tarn mit mir, Frau Bausch began 
to stage again some of her earlier work: 
a retrospective, as it were. 

Her second replay is the staging of an 
evening of Brecht and Weill first per- 
formed in 1976 and beginning with a 
very distinctive version of the Seven 
Deadly' Sins of the Petty Bourgeoisie. 

It also features a collage or review en- 
titled Don't Be Afraid Md consisting of 
songs from the Threepenny Opera , 
Happy End, Mahagonny and the Berlin 
Requiem. 

It is a clear reminder of the kind of 
work Pina Bausch used to do. Seven 
years ago she still concentrated on one 
composer. One plot and one, or no more 
than a handful of leading characters. 

She was not yet given to dealing with 
intricate and separate plots and complex 
relationships such as have marked her 
more recent work. 

Laconic though she may be in conver- 
sation, she is radical and eloquent, wi- 
thout being garrulous, in her evening of 
work by Brecht. 

The Seven Deadly Sins is otherwise 
invariably performed as a teased-out 
musical, with words and music promis- 
ing more than is actually seen on the 
stage. 1 ■; 

Frau Baiisch hns brutally cut the jjlol 
down to the tale of Anna ahd her con- 
flicting traits. The part is danced by the 
impressive Josephine Anil EndicoU.and 
sung by Ann HOling, who sounds & ma- 
ternal yet ha'rfch note. 1 • : li ' 1 ' 

Set designer Rolf Qoprik marks out a ’ 
Sim inchalkon the stage. U is an ironic 
symbol, Anna's fife being one in which 
there is not ihuch sunshine. 

She is forced to prostitute herself in a 
consumption-crazy world, becomes '"i' : 
victim ; Of her grasping family (the J stage 
is gradually filled with the superfluous 
attributes of bourgeojs affluence)! r< 
She 15 Consumed ' by a male society 
that constantly denWds and 'never '' 
gives; a Ad eventually falls Victim tp her- ! 
self by forcing herself to accept ai hfet 1 
own the greedy* wishes of othetiJ " 
Everyone 'grabs 1 arid tears and 'tweaks ' 
at Anna.' lecherous men 1 in dfirkduils . 
and women dressed a£ men. Roughly : 
treated, she submits to them, crying de- 
fencelessly.. . i . ; 


In aggressive batches her torturers 
march and tramp toward her as a homo- 
geneous group of people, often legging 
it alarmingly close to the footlights and 
in a manner designed to strike the au- 
dience too as threatening. 

Yet Anna doesn't prompt false com- 
passion. She makes you feel angry. 

Frau Bausch describes in the second 
part of the show even more drastically 
how love can be debased to business. 
The title. Don’t Be Afraid, is pure cyni- 
cism. Men and women in cocktail attireor 
sexy underwear sing of love, Surabaya 
Johnny, Alabama and Mandalay, while 
off-stage, as it were, a secondary plot 
takes its course. 

A smarmy tenor played by Erich Leu- 
kert makes increasingly blunt approa- 
ches to a girl, yet he wears gloves so as 
not to dirty his hands, singing Don’t Be 
Afraid as he goes about it. 

Anna in the Seven Deadly Sins is 
measured using a tape measure. The girl 
in Don't Be Afraid is finally raped. 
When she in turn Wants the man she is 
brusquely rejected. 

The struggle between (he sexes ends 
in & very onesided way because, as Pina 
Bausch sees it, it is governed by Conven- 
tional bourgeois standards. 

Four femmes fatales in sexy under- 
wear stretch out voluptuously on furs 
and try to outdo each other in their dis- 
play of jealousy, singing “he loves only 
me.” 

It is bitter comedy, with Frau Bausch 
carry on where Ibsen’s Doll's House 
leaves off. Ann HOling, for instance, la- 
ments that “the sea is so blue, so blue" 
with increasing fervour against a back- 
ground or motionless, doll-like girls. 

Show items follow child’s play. They 
artists put on make-up, change clothes, 
rotating narcissisticaliy round a mirror. 
Each is the best, the dearest, the most 
beautiful. 

Mechthild Grossmann's Bilbao song 
switches from infectious, hysterical 
laughter to fcudden fright. Sylvia Kessel- 
heim singing Jacob Schmidt pulls a col- 
lection of men’s shoes on a String behind 
her. She is a col lector of love for sale. Mis- 
tinguette is likewise known to have col- 
lected her lovers' shoes as sad trophies' 
of cheap adventure. . •< • 
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Hana Popp and Josephine Ann Endlcott 
In Pine Bausch'e production of ‘The Se- 
ven Deadly Sins of the Petty Bourgeol- 
flle.' '(Photo: UJIi Weiss) 

Don't Be Afraid is striking, provoca- 
tive and spoiled only by Frank Meis- 
winkel’s backstage orchestra from So- 
lingen, which made do with mindless 
Compapa. 

Even so, it gives you gooseflesh, so 
lasciviously, colourfully and evilly does 
Pina Bausch put Brecht across. 

Eva-E/isabeth Fischer 

(SQddeutscheZeilung.21 December 1983) 


Foreigners not 
waiting 
in the wings 

A mateur dramatics, or the pro-anna- 
riety, with the emphasis on p)a }5 
put on by non-German companies, hat 
been the subject of four years of 
research at Hamburg University. 

Professor Manfred Brauneck and as- 
sociates have probed theatrical work of 
a kind that seldom hits the headlines 
and about which the average theatregoer 
knows very little. 

Their findings on theatrical active 
by foreign nationals in the Federal h 
public of Germany and West Berlin «ilj 
thus come as a surprise. 

There are well over 100 theatre con 
panies run for and by migrant workers, 
over half of them Turkish, and Mediter- 
ranean nationalities are by no means on 
their own. 

In Cologne there are three separate 
Indian theatre companies. In Bonn there 
is an Ethiopian one, in Frankfurt a Viet- 
namese and Latin American company 
in various places. 

Few are able to work professional!) 
Most are limited to amateur dramatics 
after work. Many companies definite!) 
regard themselves as working class thea- 
tre companies. 

Few- if any have theatres or acceato 
established theatres of their own. The) 

Continued on page 11 
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Art sales man does it again: 
DM5m raised to buy Watteau 


H ermann Abs is the man who orga- 
nised the purchase Inst December 
of the Henry the Lion gospels at Sothe- 
by’s in London for a record 32 million 
marks. 

The deal, making the gospels the most 
expensive work of art ever, was put toge- 
ther with a mixture of German bank 
cash, state funds and public subscrip- 
tion. 

• It meant that the mediaeval document 
could be returned to Germany. 

Herr Abs now appears to have done it 
again. He has raised 5 million marks to- 
wards the cost of buying the Watteau 
painting, L’Embarq'uettierit j>our CylhA- 
re, and keeping it ip Berlin, 

: The total sum’ required is 15 million 
marks. The other' two thjrtjs will be con- 




tributed by the city of Berlin and lit 
Federal government in Bonn. 

Abs jovially remarked that he would 
huve preferred to have gone rattling ik 
moneybox to gel the money before St 
Nicholas’ Day (December 6 ). Bu 
Christmas is a pretty good date too. 

His efforts had been made all'* 
more difficult by unnecessary talk ed 
resultant uncertainty about whether* 
donation campaign would reach its tv 
get. 

There was a remarkable response t 
appeals made by Abs from owncr *; 
firms directly connected with Berfo 
companies with subsidiaries ihcr*'® 
individuals with a "very personal p 
tioilshjp to Berlin". . I 

This piade Abs feel all the more cp 
vinced that Berlin is not only entitleo's 
claim to b$ Germany's capital, but P* 
vides proof that it is its spiritual cap 
Abs feels that the list of impoflj] 

, works ..of art which must be kept 
Germany should be extended. • . 
He thinks governments should 1 
' more. • . 

Abs Is not worried that vast nuiw* 
of works of art “in danger of being 
ported" will now flood the market. I 
Even the discussion of a few "envit* 
persons" over the success at the Lon ® 3 
auction doesn't bother him. . 

He feels that there is general apptj’ 
by those "who have a sense bf 
and a feeling for art". 

Following his • initiatives 

■ - ' — l 

airc^l 


Adolf Loos and the 
function of function 


.U -I'fi&sL LitL-Ja " v . 


' .i£ - u ..7&i r y iV.v-'- > 

A dolf Loos is better-known to stu- 
dents of modern architecture for his 
controversial treatise. Ornament and 
Crime than for his architectural achie- 
wments. 

Again and again, Loos’ views have 
been the subject of heated debate bet- 
ween purists and functionalists on the 
one hand, and the representatives of an 
organic building style and conservatives 
on the other. The latter have been unwil- 
lig to acknowledge the dogmatic purism 
expressed in Loos' writings as an accep- 
table answer to two-and-a-half millennia 
of Occidental architecture. 

What exactly did Loos say in his no- 
torious article, published in 1908? One 
of the key sentences in his paper, which 
was reprinted in Herwarlh Waldens* 
Sturm, was: “Today, the ornamentation 
of things which, thanks to various deve- 
lopments, no longer require ornumentn- 
tion represents wasted energy and abu- 
sed material’’. 

Although this doesn't sound as biting 
as the title, the question must be asked 
whether “material” (concrete, stone or 
wood) can at till be “abused” or whether 
it is such u "crime’’ to "waste (one’s) 
energy" on ornamentation of such mate- 
rials. 

Whichever the answer, this denuncia- 
tion of ornamentation caused such it stir 
that successive generations arc some- 
what “biased” when they licur the name 
Loos. 

An exhibition of this architect's 
achievements, illustrated by photos, 
models and designs, can currently be 
5 «nin West Berlin’s Academy of Arts. 

Entitled Spatial Designing — Resi- 
dential Architecture * Adolf Loos 1870 — 
•w, the exhibition commemorates the 
‘wh anniversary of the death of Loos. ( 

. ftwill cause plenty of discussion, 
Much is one of the main intentions of 
organisers. 

concept of “spatial design" was 
yWedby the Czech architect, Heinrich 
uika, one of Loos’ followers. It refers 

sft W u tr * e( * 10 P ut * nl ° P racl * ce 
tt.he had developed a clear idea of 
! 115 architectural style. 

When designing his buildings, Loos, 


among others, 
thought in spatial 
terms. The height of 
a room, for exam- 
ple, was to be de- 
termined by the 
function of that 
room. This sounds 
plausible, for after 
all, a room which 
was to be lived in 
had to be bigger 
than a larder or a 
storeroom. Between 
1893 and 1896 Loos 
spent his time taking 
a closer look at 
North America. It 

was here that he discovered his “flowing 
rooms", which are defined and divided 
by stairways, galleries, balconies and 
steps, and which often reveal optical 
haptic qualities in addition to the purely 
functional features. 

Similar ideas were expressed by Scha- 
roun, Aalto mid Le Corbusier, as well as 
by architects before Loos’ lime. 

However, as opposed to Scharoun, 
whose interior spatial design becomes 
externally visible (the Berlin Philharmo- 
nic Hall, for example), Loos’ interior 
culd not be recognised on the outside. 

The exterior appearance of his buil- 
dings is usually marked by a rigid ratio- 
nality. Inside, Loos' buildings arc gene- 
rally more "homely". 

Although the eloquent polemic Loos 
insisted so inlimidatingly on consistency 
in his theoretical works, his practical 
achievements are less radical. 

A look at his houses and the models 
reconstructed by students from the Mu- 
nich Technical University for the Berlin 
exhibition leaves the beholder slightly 
disillusioned. 

Many of the villas, office buildings 
and residential dwellings built by Loos 
seem plain and lacking in sensuality, 
only "interesting" in a banal sense, to 
anyone who has seen the works of Scha- 
roun, Frunk Lloyd Wright or Aalto. 

There must be a reason why posterity 
mainly remembers Loos for his denun- 
ciation of ornamentation rather than for 
his buildings. He was a verbal radical, 
moving more with his words than with 
his deeds. 

The exhibition in Berlin perhaps un- 
derlines this point more than the organi- 
sers would have liked. 

Helmut Kotschenreuther 
(Kiclcr Nachrichicn. 21 December 1983) 



Loob' 1923 model of villas with root gardens. 


(Photo: catalogue) 


A return to clay houses 
with roofs of grass 


P lanners are trying to encourage 
what they cull “ecological building" 
in an effort to cheaply increase the hou- 
sing stock. 

Housing is a constant problem in 
German and now there is less money 
available builders are finding it harder 
to find work 

The ecological system is cheaper and 
environmentally more acceptable than 
normal building. It involves the use, for 
example, of grass roofs and day instead 
of brick. 

Clay is durable, a good insulator and 
is much cheaper titan brick. Grass roofs 
provide suporb insulation and keep the 
air clean. 

Humburg planners and architects 
have met to discuss promoting ecologi- 
cal housing. 

And in Kassel, Professor Gcrnot 
Minke and his colleagues are working 
on plans to build ecological housing. 

Professor Minke points out that furm- 
houses in exposed areas of Lower Saxo- 
ny can cope with the cold without cen- 
tral heating by use of low thatched roofs 
and protective rows of trees. 

Main features of the system are using 
solar energy, keeping the uir, water and 
ground clean, and saving energy and 
costs. 

Professor Minke says clay is durable. 
In Freiburg there is a six-storey clay 
house built in 1828; in Tubingen, a doc- 
tor is still living in a clay house built in 
1830. 

Many day settlements were built bet- 


tor * 


, :i ronowing ms lnmanvcs .1 

Gue\pti2imeficandthc Liebeswsel.Jn 

is not contemplating furth?J" pa' 

: diplomacies:..- • ^ 

, ;M am 83 and 1 ’vedone my bit. It* J 
to others now:" = - . 

Josef Abs' 

Particularly * 


' However, Hermann 
known for his surprises. 
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mrarni in arts centres, dub houses, 
bit education centres, youth clubs or 
^ch halls. 

takings are seldom enough to cover 
D»l! Subsid ' es af e to all intents and 
rposcg not available. So costs are kept 
‘^minimum. 

“e arguably in part to this state of 
r ew lr5, fluctuation is enormous. Very 
. groups stay together for more than a 
; sta sonortwo. 

°ldest company is a Spanish 
TUtich m ^ anover » LKe Teatro Populare, 
ton,: perf <> rm s one P^y and two pan- 

’"juniesayear.' •' 

Qtm? lVes ? uest performances in other 
iti»t!. an dties and abroad and runs vir- 
y unaided by the taxpayer. 


The situation is belter in Berlin, the 
city with the largest number of foreign 
residents in the country. Two of Berlin’s 
Turkish theatre companies are fully pro- 
fessional. 

One is a unit of the Schaubilhne and 
is subsidised by the city council, which 
has a DM300,000 budget, to support 
amateur and semi-professional drama- 
tics. 

Berlin, unlike the rest of the country, 
has a small professional arts scene run 
mostly by Turks, including Turkish 
publishing houses, for instance. 

Professor Brauneck’s findings, presen- 
ted at the Protestant Church Academy in 
Hamburg, were discussed at length, 
mainly by foreign residents. 

They lamented the vicious circle re- 


sulting from the need to bear in mind 
the cultural needs, customs and pro- ; 
blems of their own nationals and the 
ghetto-like existence which left them 
with so little opportunity of building 
bridges between cultures. 

German municipal theatres came in 
for criticism (including the SchaubQhne 
in Berlin). None, it was said, had yet hit 
on the idea of staging a Turldsh play for 
a German public to promote under- 
standing and communication. 

The SchaubUhne's Turkish company 
was said to be a mere fig-leaf. "Germa- 
ny," complained Turkish writer Dr 
Pazarkaya, "has become an extremely 
barren soil for foreign authors.” 

Werner Schulze-Reimpell 
(Saarbrficfcer Zeitung, 27 December 1983) 
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ween the First and the Second World 
Wars, for example in Lllhcck. 

Clay has always been the building ma- 
terial traditionally used when times gel 
lough. 

Only two to five kilowull hours of 
energy are needed to produce on cubic 
metre of clay, as opposed lo 1,000 for a 
cubic metre of solid brick. 

Next year, clay will also be used for 
the eeo-sctlleniem in Kassel. Ten houses 
will he built at the start of the model 
settlement. 

This is "the first development scheme 
in Germany which has compulsory grass 
rooves." The green roofs arc the second 
ecological must, for they provide superb 
insulation, saving energy and keeping 
the air clean, says Minke. 

In a city like Paris, for example, the 
dangers of smog could be eliminated if 
five per cent of the roofs were of grass. 
What is more, grass roofs stored rainwa- 
ter and relieve the drainage system. 

Climbing plants are also to be used in 
Kassel. They are intended lo save energy 
and renovation costs. 

As part of (he International Building 
Fair in Berlin Rengt Warne and Joachim 
GUissel from Stockholm and Berlin re- 
spectively are to be build a special eco- 
logy-oriented block of rented flats at the 
Landwehrkanal. 

Warne can look back on many years 
of experience. In 1976 he built a "nature 
house" in Stockholm, where he himself 
lived for five years. 

Basically, it is a residentiul core sur- 
rounded by a glass shield, a kind of 
home in a gigantic greenhouse. 

The principle is to be applied to the 
six to seven-storey house in Berlin, 
which will only need fifty per cent of the 
energy generally required. 

It will collect be able to minimise the 
amount of rainwater to drink 

Organic refuse will be used in the 
garden.. 

The residents themselves are to help 
implement the project. For this reason, 
only tenants who have ecological exper- 
tise, will be considered. 

Gisela Schiltte 
(Die Well, 19 December 
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MUSEUMS 


Transport and technology 
site picked out 


B erlin has ambitious plans to set up a 
Museum of Transport and Technol- 
ogy on a site in the city-centre borough 
of Kreuzberg. 

Part has now been opened in a disu- 
sed icc works on Trebbincr Strasse that 
is envisaged as a section of a 1 5-acre site 
on which the museum will take shape. 

It will comprise large halls, a biotope, 
a windmill, aircraft hangars and a buck- 
ctwhcel dredger on show in the open air. 

The section now open covers only 
about 10 per cent of the total floor space 
planned and, as the museum's Maria 
Borgmann explains, is still in its early 
sUiges : 

"We have deliberately run the risk of 
opening while still incomplete. Visitors 
arc to be enabled to see for themselves 
how the museum grows.” 

There is already much to see in the 
restored redbrick building, especially 
when the old steam engine is at work on 
the ground floor. 

Via leather transmission units it works 
a variety of tools: lathes, a drilling ma- 
chine and a steel plane. 

In the physics department visitors can 
try out for themselves basic scientific 
experiments that help them to gel a clea- 
rer idea of the basic laws that govern na- 
ture. 

These do-it-yourself experiments are 
particularly suggestive of comparison 
with the Deutsches Museum in Munich. 
Professor GUnther Gotlmann, founder 
director of the Berlin museum and for 
many years assistant curator of the 
Deutsches Museum, has this to say: 

"The Deutsches Museum, in addition 
to its scientific claims, is an exhbition of 
scientific and technological masterpie- 
ces. ‘‘Here in Berlin we want to feature 
the everyday world of technology." 

The city has a longstanding tradition 
of technological museums. Berlin has 
had technical collections and museums 
for 400 years. 

The best- known was probably the 
Urania institute of scientific and techno- 
logical education, set up in 1899, and 
the idea of keeping up’ the tradition is 
nothing new. 

There has Long been an association to 
set up a transport museum. But the new 
museum has much more ambitious 
plans. More is envisaged than a chrono- 
logical , review of progress in various 
transport sectors. 

"What we want." says , Frau Borg- 


mann, "is to show what links there were 
and are between technology and cultural 
and social history." 

The automobile section, for instance, 
contains more than a few veteran cars 
such as an imitation of a 100-year-old de 
Dion-Bouton steam car. 

There is also an audiovisual show that 
outlines the effect of motor traffic on the 
environment. 

The data processing section similarly 
deals at length with the problems of data 
protection. 

But such points can be no more than a 
step in the direction of the ambitious 
aim of demonstrating the effect of tech- 
nology on society. 

A number of large exhibits are on 
show in the entrance hall. They include 
a replica of Otto Lilienthal’s glider, a 
number of old cars and even an 
up-to-the-minute Audi Quattro. 

The printing department is another 
showpiece of the museum. It too fea- 
tures technology you can feel and touch, 
with arrangements for trades college 
classes to learn some of the printer's art. 

Professor Goltmann says the museum 
aims to underline local links, but there 
will be no local patriotism: 

"Berlin has always made technologi- 
cal history with an influence extending 
well beyond the borders of Germany.” 

Horst Rademacher 

(KOIner Swdt-Anzelger, 30 December 1983) 



Berlin museum gets on the road 


(Photo: Radctnaclm 


Silver gilt trumpets and Chinese 
clappers hit the high notes 



Sounds for all seasons 
Munich. 


T he world's largest and most valuable 
collection of historic musical in- 
struments has been opened at Munich's 
Stadtmuseum. 

The 2,700 exhibits range from diminu- 
tive Chinese clappers to a man-sized 
double bass recorder. Some can even be 
played, although not by just any visitor. 

Curator Manfred Schmid plans to 
concentrate on concerts and video de- 
monstrations. 

Once a day the world’s largest surviv- 
ving orchestrion is played. It is a musi- 
cal monster consisting of three sets of 
clockwork, 338 
pipes in eight regis- 
ters, a big drum, a 
small drum, cym- 
bals, a triangle and 
seven moving mo- 
del hussars. It has a 
chequered past. It 
was made in Villin- 
gen in the Black Fo- 
rest in about 1880. 
At the turn of the 
century it was the 
attraction on board 
a Danube steamer. 
It found its way to 
Munich in I960, 
from Deggendorf 
which tried in vain 
to get it back 20 
years later. An in- 
strument collector in 
Baden-Baden then 
wanted to swap the 
orchestrion for an 


musical Instruments museum in 

. (Photo: Thomas Stankiewitz) 


old scale model of Munich, his naiitt 
city. This move was foiled with difficul- 
ty- 

The unmanned orchestra was worth 
about DM 150,000 by this time, it ha 
since been fully restored and put back ia 
working order. 

The new "museum in a museum 
consists of mainly exotic instruments 
bequenthed to the city in 1940, plus ex- 
hibits from the Bayerisches National™ 
seum that mainly document European 
music history. 

The Nntionnlmuseum has no roomfor 
them. The entire collection consists of 
roughly 9,000 items and a specialist & 
brary of 3,000 books. 

The oldest exhibits include an Anna 
violin made in about 1600 and a Klou 
viola dated 1792. 

The violin may have retained ill» 
gitml shape but there have been mat] 
string variations of which some 
survive in collections such as these- 

Twelve silver gilt trumpets made fc| 
Electoral Prince Max Emanuel arc frot 
the Munich court orchestra, as is 
trombone Wagner had made for ifc| 
Munich production of the Ring cycle. 

They bear the initials of Ludwig IJ 
the Bavarian king who was Wagne 
friend and patron. 

The Bavarian state collection of nw* 
cal instruments was first catalogued 1' 
years ago by Karl August BierdimpiL 
minor official at the Bavarian supr# 
appeals court. 

Karl Stankiewto 

(Wcsldeutsche Allgemeine. 29 December ^ 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, , 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every. 

1 buying department should have 
at the toady. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, Including 9,000 ttede 
marks,' are arranged, 
alphabetically, complete With 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed In 
English and French. 

Price: DM68.16 post free In 
Germany, DM76 cif abroad. 
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i health 


Drug, drink cure attempts 
not futile, says doctor 


firnkfurterRundschou 


i German specialist disagrees with 
flu he widely held view that trying to 
drug addicts and alcoholics is a 
une of time and money. 

He is the head of the Homburg ner- 
m diseases clinic, Professor Klaus 
hake. The clinic forms part of Saar- 
hirken University Hospital. 

Attempts to rehabilitate junkies and 
jlcoholics are not doomed to failure, he 
ms. 

"The results of therapy are much bet- 
urihan is generally assumed," he told u 
inference held at the German Judges' 
Academy in Trier. 

He had found about 30 per cent of 
p.-uents who used to be addicted to 
cjiiies or combinations of drugs stayed 
Jtin after therapy. 

The success rate was even higher for 
itoholics. "After up to four years of af- 
iK-care about two thirds of male and 
Mf of female alcoholics were still dry." 
Professor Wanke set up the first drug 
fiction advisory centre in the country: 
ia Frankfurt am Main in 1967. 

‘Reports that 98 per cent of heroin 
Edicts fall to stay clean have never 
kn proven," he said. 

Eighty judges and public prosecutors 
iiitnded the Trier conference, eo m par- 
ing notes on how the l*)g| Narcotics Act 
*4 working. 

New provisions in the Act include an 
Woo of turning stale’s evidence and 
gning suspended sentences in conncc- 
toiwith drug offences. 

Hamburg public prosecutor Marlin 
Soity said views expressed so far rang- 
Mfromapprovul to rejection. 

Hie state's evidence provision where- 


a wiki could reduce 


or waive a sen- 


dee if the accused helped the author!- 
over and above pleading guilty had 
^proved the conviction rate, he said. 

, Problems unquestionably arose. 
n, octnl parties could be incriminated 
f false allegations made for self-seek- 
'1 reasons. 

bvx ilje case involving the accused 
“over, people who turned stale's evi- 


dence had tended to show a marked re- 
luctance to cooperate any further with 
the authorities. 

Other provisions were said to be un- 
clear, particularly in respect of the ban 
on growing hemp or poppy plants. 

Cases had occurred in which unsus- 
pecting allotment-holders had been pro- 
secuted for growing cannabis plants in 
their flower beds. Was there not a case 
for arguing that the law was unrealistic 
on this point? 

What view was to be taken of the sale 
of poppy capsules that could be used to 
make flower arrangements or to make a 
narcotic brew? 

Were journalists guilty of an offence 
when they mentioned the name of a bar 
or disco where drugs were peddled in an 
article on the narcotics scene? 

Were they inciting others to commit a 
criminal offence? The law often failed to 
give answers to queries of this kind. 

Referring to the social significance of 
drug taking. Professor Wanke said there 
were roughly 60,000 users of hard drugs 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

An estimated 200,000 to 400,000 peo- 
ple were addicted to patent medicines 
and between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 
people were alcoholics. 

"Successful cases of therapy," lie said, 
"must not be allowed to distract atten- 
tion from the fuel that a high percentage 
of addicts never go in lor treatment. 

We can't reach many people who 
aren't interested in therapy because they 
arc too seriously addicted to want help." 
Advice centres reached about 20 per 
cent of drug users. 

Self-help groups played an important 
part in after-care or alcoholics, but ex- 
junkics could hurdly he used to help 
others to breuk the habit. 

"They arc understandably and justi- 
fiably rccluctant to have anything more 
to do with the scene," he said. 

Children and young people should be 
helped to steer clear of drugs at us early 
un age as possible, preferably before the 
age of 12, he felt. 

He called on judges and public prose- 
cutors, parents, schools and groups to 
jointly tackle the drug problem. It could 
not be dealt with administratively. 

Cerd Braune 

(Frunkuner Rundschau, 30 December 1983) 
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A snivelling chair has been developed 
0 wlp physically handicapped 
\foil i * n greale *' comfort. It means 
can adjust their body depen- 
tyonthe direction of the wind. 

organisation called Service Ring 
fcfthUf 5 1 ° P u ^fi c ' se devices that are 
6 ' or handicapped people and to 
5“ raee the development of equip- 

A hls ^nged u competition. "They 
totes Af l .° highly complicated 
bon „ ^‘Pnwnl”. says the orgunisa- 
Nn C ° 0rd,nalOr * -idrg-Berndt Jung- 

samet inies discovered in their 

line h, ipeciansaiion a slm P ,e ma ‘ 
fc h 9 «j- mana8e ^ t0 make life easier 

i He „ , '? pped P er son. 

[h . a dvice was available from 
»«oc»lK,n or inventors 

* s l0 allowed, free of 
•^.exhibit a selection of recently 


over, 
how to 


Inventions keep 
the disabled 
on the move 

developed aids for the handicapped at 
an inventors' fair in Nuremberg. 

One example of ingenuity that has 
come to light is that of a nurse who 
works with dumb patients. She designed 
a drawing board containing a series of 
key words. Users are able to elaborate 
by pointing out the words. Part of the 
board is left free for writing with chalk. 

An engineer sufferer from multiple 
sclerosis has designed a device which 
enables him to lift both himself and his 
wheelchair into his car. , . 

A therapist has designed a collar 
which holds the telephone handpiece, 
thus leaving the hands free. 

An electric propulsion apparatus for a 



Getting blooded 

Heidelberg pupils check their blood pressure as part of a World Health Organisa- 
tion project to establish young cases of high blood pressure. In later Ufa high blood 
pressure can lead to cardiac and circulatory complaints, (Photo: ap> 

Career musicians are prone 
to stress-related illness 


C areer musicians are strongly affec- 
ted by stress. Many become ill be- 
cause of it. 

During a concert, it is not only the 
conductor who loses weight, whose pul- 
se races at twice the normal rate or 
whose blood pressure increases 50 per 
cent (Herbert von Karajan’s blood pres- 
sure rises from 120 to 180 during a per- 
formance). 

Every member of the orchestra reacts 
in much the same way to the physical 
and mental pressures. Increasing num- 
bers of musicians sulTcr from bean and 
circulation conditions. 

Physical and mental demands on mu- 
sicians ure higher than on most other 
people, says R. D. Bcrcnsmann of the 
German society for the promotion of 
medical diagnosis. 

He told the Medicu congress in DUs- 
seldorf that one reason whs the prolon- 
ged and extreme concentration required. 
In addition, the greatest effort was de- 
manded in the evening when the biolo- 
gical rhythm was in an inactive phase. 

Musicians, he said, lived under 
night-shift conditions. They tended to 
suffer from stress- related conditions 
such as ulcers of the stomach or bowel. 


wheelchair is almost ready for the pro- 
duction line. It can be attached to any 
folding wheelchair. 

Its advantage is lightness and lack of 
bulk which means that both it and chair 
can be carried in the car boot. 

The competition is open to the end of 
June, but the Service Ring service is in- 
tended to be a permanent one. 

Jungmann says there are specific de- 
mands for items not invented. One is for 
an electric plug so strongly fixed to the 
cord that when the plug is jerked out of 
the socket with a pull of the cord it 
doesn’t break. 

He says it is often difficult, not only 
for paraplegics but also for older peo- 
ple. to reach up or down to pull out 
plugs. • 

Another item in demand is b pair of 
tongs to pick things off the floor. Often, 
grill tongs and the like are used, But 
they are not Usually satisfactory.' 

Birgit Loff V 
(KOIner Siadt-Anzdger. 29 December 1983) 


Medical findings so far in Germany 
are preliminary. No one knows yet more 
accurately how performing musically 
leads to stress or what can be done to 
prevent it. 

Doctors have barely touched on the 
subject. Their t ruining does not deal 
with it. 

The value of music as a therapy has 
been recognised for a long time. The 
private Herdcckc University even offers 
a course in it. 

But until now the problems of health 
risk to people in careers involving music 
have been limited to ballet dancing. 

Priority has been given to treating 
joints and muscles. This was also a field 
also widely dealt in sports medicine. 

One factor that has prompted a grea- 
ter medical interest in music careers aiui 
illness is (he advent of the electronic 
amplifier, particularly in rock and pop 
music, and the resultant damage to 
hearing. 

But the ailments go further than ul- 
cers and deafness. Singers, for example, 
like actors, get voice problems, wind in- 
strumentalists have problems with teeth 
and jaw, string instrumentalists gel skin 
problems. 

Violinists are prone to violinists chin, 
an allergy against rosewood. Sprays and 
makeup can cause. allergies. Sprays cun 
cause bronchial problems. 

Guitarists get. tendon inflammation, 
digestive problems and constipation. 
Cellists often get inflamed testicles. Or- 
ganists are prone to enlargement of ihe 
pelvic joints. 

J. S. Bach is said to have developed 
protruberances around the posterior 
area because qf the constant silting. . 

Berensmann and E. Fromm, of Ham- 
burg, are planning more research into 
complaints suffered by actors, musicians 
and dancers. 

An exchange of ideas with a work 
group in Dresden, in East Germany, 
should go a long way to help. At a 
college in Dresden music and theatre 
medicine has for a long time been inte- 
grated into research and teaching pro- 
grammes. 

Anna- Lise Hans 

(Sbddeuiiche Zeiiung, 30 December 1983) 




